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Our Destiny Is Interwoven with That of 
Other Countries in a New, Far-reaching Way 


It is now more important than ever that our young 
people learn about the countries of the world and their 
relations from the latest, most authentic, most richly 
equipped geographies—namely, 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


In a way and to an extent unequalled by any other text 
these geographies portray the character of- each country and 
its peoples. They provide accurate, up-to-date information 
about the industrial and commercial relations of the United 
States to the rest of the world. 


Never before have school geographies shown so simply and clearly 
the natural interrelation of political, physical and commercial conditions. 


Never before have school geographies had maps so artistic and at 
the same time so scientifically accurate. They are entirely new and 
unusual in their character and variety. 


Never before have school geographies made this study so human 
and so vivid a part of daily life. 


First Book—272 pages Second Book—432 pages 
Also Published in a Four-Book Series 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN 


AMBASSADOR GERARD. 


The reports that the German Gov- 
ernment had determined to treat Am- 
bassador Gerard as a hostage for the 
safe return of Ambassador von Bern- 
stoff, and the considerate treatment of 
the crews of German vessels in Amer- 
ica, created much amazement, as such 
a proceeding would have been without 
precedent and a violation of all inter- 
national rules, yet the reports were ex- 
plicit, and apparently official. Whether 
the German authorities at first contem- 
plated this policy and were afterwards 
led to abandon it because of some 
slight remaining regard for neutral 
opinion, or because of.the removal of 
some misapprehensions concerning 
the American treatment of Bernstoff 
is not yet clear. However that may 
be, the American ambassador and his 
staff were allowed transportation by 
special train across the Swiss fron- 
tier. 


SENATE AND PRESIDENT. 

By a vote of seventy-eight to five, the 
Senate adopted the so-called Stone 
resolution formally approving the ac- 
tion taken by the President in severing 
diplomatic relations with Germany. 
The resolution has three “whereases,” 
the first describing the President’s 
action, the second referring to his ex- 
pressed desire to avoid conflict with 
Germany, and the third to his an- 
nounced intention to submit the matter 
to Congress and ask its authority if an 
occasion should arise for further 
action. The accompanying discussion 
disclosed some disposition to criticize 
the President, and some reluctance to 
vote for the resolution even among 
the Senators who did vote for it, but 
in the main the attitude of the Senate 
was cordial, and the support given 
the President was quite outside of 
party lines. The names of the five 
Senators who refused support to the 
President in this crisis are worth re- 
membering: They are Kirby of Ar- 
kansas and Vardaman ot Mississippi, 
Democrats, and Gronna of North 
Dakota, Works of California and La 
Follette of Wisconsin, Republicans. 


BUTTING IN. 


It might have been thought that, in 
so serious a crisis as that arising 
from the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, even Mr. Bryan 
would have seen the propriety of re- 
fraining from interference. Instead 
of that, he has come promptly for- 
ward, first with a plan for communi- 
cating directly with the German Gov- 
ernment through Ex-Ambassador 
Bernstoff in what he regards as 
the interests of peace, then witir 
the declaration that war should 
not be entered upon, in any 
circumstances, without first sub- 
mitting the question to a_nation- 
wide referendum, and finally with 
plans for a _ nation-wide protest 
against war with Germany, in the 
event that ruthless submarine warfare 
forces the President to take additional 
steps against the Teutonic Powers. 
Conditions are imaginable under 
which such meddling, if carried too 
far, might touch the border line of 
treason. 


ANOTHER SORT OF PACIFIST. 


On the other hand, Henry Ford, 
who has been fully as conspicuous a 


REVIEW 


pacifist as Mr. Bryan, and whose fu- 
tile peace expedition, which was to 
have the soldiers out of the trenches 
before Christmas, 1915, occasioned 
general derision, declares that he 
stands by the President, and that, in 
the event of war, he will place his 
factory at the disposal of the United 
States Government, and will operate 
it without a cent of profit, contribu- 
ting also his own time and services. 
The General Electric Company has 
announced that, in case of war, it will 
turn over all its factories to the Gov- 
ernment, and also that, from now on, 
it will accept no more munitions con- 
tracts from foreign governments. 
Similar assurances have been given 
by other large munition makers and 
by manufacturers in other lines of in- 
dustry whose plants would be useful 
in case of war. 


THE SUBMARINE WAR. 


Germany has lost no time in putting 
into effect her proclaimed purpose to 
sink every ship, of whatever nation- 
ality. found within the “barred zones.” 
From ten to fifteen ships have been 
sunk daily since the first of February 
—British, Spanish, American, French, 
Russian, Swedish, Norwegian. Of the 
neutral ships, the Norwegian have 
been the chief sufferers, and it would 
seem that the patience of the Nor- 
wegian Government, already severely 
strained, must give way altogether, if 
the destruction of Norwegian ships 
goes on at this rate. In several in- 
stances, the attacking submarines, be- 
sides attacking without warning, have 
shelled the crews when taking to their 
boats. A case in point is the British 
steamer Eavestone, on which an 
American seaman named Wallace was 
among those killed by shells while 
trying to escape in boats. 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The bill for the restriction of im- 
migration by the application of a 
literacy test has at last become law, 
the House having voted, 287 to 196, 
and the Senate, 62 to 19, to re-pass 
it over the President’s veto. The 
literacy test is not a severe one, all 
that is required being ability to read 
the English language, or some other 
language or dialect, and this test is 
suspended in the case of relatives of 
admissible aliens or of those already 
citizens. The bill contains a clause 
excluding all aliens who are at pres- 
ent “in any way” excluded or pre- 
vented from entering the United 
States. This phrase was framed with 
a view to avoiding any wounding of 
Japanese sensibilities by omitting all 
reference to the so-called “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” The vote in both 
houses was non-partisan. In the 
Senate, both Republicans and Demo- 


= voted three to one to repass the 
ill. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 


_lhere have been some apprehen- 
sions lest our relations with Japan 
might be endangered by reason of 
the phrase in the immigration bill 
which refers to aliens “now in any 
way” excluded from entry to the 
United States, but as the Japanese 


are kept out by the action of their 
own Government in refusing them 
Passports, it is understood that the 
Japanese Government will make no 
the bill in its final 
inquiries 


protest against 


form, although it made 
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through its embassy, when the bilb 
was pending. Happily, fresh compli- 
cations with Japan which might have 
proved serious have been averted 
by the action of the Idaho and Ore- 
gon Legislatures in dropping alien 
land bills of a character similar to 
that proposed several years ago in 
California, which was the occasion of 
vigorous protests from Japan. The 
legislatures took this action in re- 
sponse to urgent appeals from their 
senators at Washington to do nothing 
in the present grave crisis which 
might arouse Japanese resentment. 
The Japanese ambassador at Wash- 
ington had protested against the pro- 
posed legislation. 


A NEW MEXICO? 


Amid more stirring affairs, com- 
paratively little attention has been 
given to the fact that the Mexican 
Constitutional Assembly has com- 
pleted its labors, and the constitution 
which it framed has been promul- 
gated. A rresident and a Congress 
are to be elected on March 11, the 
new Congress will open its session on 
April 15, and the President will as- 
sume office on May 1. The new 
constitution embodies some advanced 
legislation—an eight-hour day, com- 
pulsory arbitration, profit-sharing, 
anti-trust laws, a national department 
of health with plenary powers, com- 
pulsory military training, and laws 
for the cutting up of large estates. 
Foreigners will not be permitted to ac- 
quire title to real estate unless they 
renounce allegiance to the countries 
from which they come. The provis- 
ions for the separation of church and 
state practically mean the taking over 
hy the government of the entire prop- 
erty of the Roman Catholic Church. 
All churches, as well as denominational, 
educational and charitable institutions 
will pass into the hands of the gov- 
ernment. All clergymen must be of 
Mexican birth, and they are prohibited 
from teaching in the public schools. 
The office of Vice-President is abol- 
ished, and the re-election of a Presi- 
dent is prohibited. 
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The A. N. Palmer Company, which 
has done so much to improve ele- 
mentary school penmanship, has es- 
tablished an exchange-letter depart- 
ment in which public school superin- 
tendents and supervisors of writing 
in over 1) cities have enrolled with 
enthusiasm. The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany, 30 Irving place, New York City, 
will gladly answer all inquiries. In 
writing please mention this paper. 


N. E. A. Committee 


The Washington members of 
the committee on arrangements for 
the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association have been announced 
by Superintendent L. R. Alderman 
of Portland schools. They are: Mr. 
Geiger, Tacoma; Mrs. Preston, 
Olympia; Mr. Cooper, Seattle; Mr. 
Frazier, Everett; Mr. Cave, Belling- 
ham; C. E. Beach, Olympia; Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Dr. E. O. 
Holland, president of Washington 
State College; G. W. Nash, Belling- 
ham Normal; George Black, Ellens- 
burg Normal, and President Shoal- 
water, of Cheney Normal. 
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MONTANA 


On January 17th the Tarr and McMurry New Geographies were unanimously adopted 
for exclusive use in the public schools of Montana for the next six years. 


ADOPTIONS ON MERIT 


As this adoption was made by a commission of leading educators, after careful con- 
sideration of all other geographies of recent publication, it is especially significant. The 
two states that have textbook commissions of this character and have adopted geographies 
within the past year—Indiana and Montana—have both chosen the Tarr and McMurry 


The Tarr and McMurry New Geographies are the only geographies that lay a proper 
foundation in home geography, provide material really organized around topics of vital 
interest, stimulate the pupils’ self-activity by the problem method, and secure interest by 
a pedagogical method of presentation. No other series is in accord with modern pedagogy- 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Herbert Poole, Bangor, Me., 
writes: “I heartily thank you for the 
kindly interest you have taken in my 
welfare, and the fairness and prompt- 
ness with which you have settled my 
claim. You are certainly the teacher's 
friend.” 


Spending Her 


This is a Story of Two Teachers 


Last July we received a letter from teacher No. 1. She was in a hospital, recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis, performed on June 2. In her letter she said: 


‘+1 am in the hospital, and am using up my money, which had been saved for other purposes.” 


What a sad confession! After working all year to accumulate a little surplus, how distressing it is to 
have it swept away by some unforeseen and unpreventable occurrence. 


And how unnecessary! How different her letter from one written us last autumn by teacher No. 2, while conva- 
lescing after a throat operation, that had kept her from work for a considerable period. This teacher’s letter was 
one of appreciation, for she was spending the $360 received from the T. C. U., instead of her own money. She wrote: 


‘‘This makes it possible for me to begin my school year free of debt, whereas, if 1 
had not been protected, I should have had $360 to make up out of this year’s salary, 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters will pay you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Accident or 
Sickness, $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental death, and many additional benefits, all fully explained in our booklet. 
Send a postal for full information. Get in Class No. 2 before something happens. 


Teachers Casualty Underwnters 
141 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Neb. 
1 


Mary M. Cain, Los Angeles. 
Cal., writes: ‘‘Your fairness and the 
promptness with which my claim was 
met, have led me to wish all teachers 
might have the protection afforded 
by your company.” 


TCU. Money 


. 
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| ANew History Series | | “ New Civics Text Book 
| for High Schools | 
Two books written in accordance | 
with the recommendations of the | FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF | 
A Guide to the Teach- BY 
j SOCIALIZING ing of History in the | THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
THE CHitp Primary Grades, Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 
: A practical, detailed plan for effectively carry- | 
: ing out the suggestions of the Committee. History, | SPECIAL FEATURES 
q geography, rudimentary civics and handwork suc- Its approach to the subject is historical 
/ cessfully correlated. 314 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. _ _It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
: | It features the functions of government 
, ‘ | | It is adapted for either half or full year 
— An Introduction to | —- 
Our ANcEsToRS American History. |‘ The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
IN Europe For sixth grades. An photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
absorbing and con- | diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
- nected story of human progress from ancient forms distributed throughout the book. There 
: times to the colonizing of the New World, told are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
iati fering suggestions for further study and also a 
= Keen appreciation of what appeals to list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
children’s interests and understanding 448 pages. _ ten reports by students. 
Illustrated. 76 cents. | Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 
| Other volumes to follow. | Write for further information to 
| 
: Silver, Burdett 8&¢ Company | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
— Boston New York Chicago Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
| is now universally recognized as a distinct asset to those who can marshal the 
, facts clearly and logically, and who can deliver them with sufficient emphasis 
i and sincerity to reach their audience. Perhaps no book is better fitted to in- 
: culcate these qualities than the new 
_ Elements of Public Speaking 
. i } By Harry G. Houghton, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, 
: University of Wisconsin. 
' Without entering into unnecessary detail, this book presents the essentials of 
practical speaking, through a definite amount of accurately expressed theory with 
. Hi a maximum of practice. St shows the student, first, how to formulate his subject 
a matter logically; and second, how to cultivate his powers of delivery as a means 
Hav of making his subject doubly intelligible to his hearers. Unexcelled, also, for classes 


f in declamation. 333 pages, $1.40 


The Brief-Maker’s Notebook 


By Warren C. Shaw, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, 
Dartmouth College. 
| A logical system for analyzing debaters’ propositions. It does not do the 
student’s work for him, but guides him to clear methods of note-taking; and al- 
lows the investigation of detail, without losing a broad view of the case as a whole. 

240 pages,In Biflex Binder, $1.20 


Send for our circular, ‘Books of Interest to Teachers of Public Speaking.” 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


A NEW AND PECULIAR AGE 


BY GUY POTTER BENTON 
President University of Vermont 
[Address.] 


We are living in a new and peculiar age. Civil- 
ization confronts a warring Europe, a troubled 
Mexico and a restless United States of America. 
I hope for the early coming of universal peace 
through world-wide disarmament. Until other na- 
tions are ready for that step I am persuaded it is 
the part of sound wisdom for the United States to 
adopt a policy of military preparedness that wiil 
guarantee the respect of other nations and that 
will safeguard us against attacks by those peoples 
who are as yet apparently unable to grasp the finer 
conceptions of world-wide Christian brotherhood 
animating every true American. 

3roadly speaking, the people of this country are 
divided into three groups. At one extreme are 
those whom we call pacifists; at the other are the 
militarists, and at the golden mean between the two 
extremes are those well balanced men and women 
of unquestioned patriotism anxious for the maxi- 
mum of preparedness consistent with our tradi- 
tional conceptions of the United States as a 
peace loving nation. 

There are many popular misapprehensions of 
war which need to be dispelled in order to give 
us a proper perspective. It is perhaps too much 
to expect in times like these that all intelligent 
people will visualize aright the future of civili- 
zation. It is so easy to be extravagant in 
prophecies of disaster that those who ordinarily 
see clearly find occasional points of view which 
fill them with anxiety for posterity. How often 
do we hear the statement that the present Euro- 
pean war is inflicting wounds which cannot be 
healed for a hundred years! 

Sane optimists basing their hopes of future 
accomplishments on past achievements and 
present attainments like to call attention to the 
wonderful strides civilization has made in re- 
cent years. No day of this advancing era is long 
enough to record the scientific, commercial and 
literary acceleration of our own times. Moral 
progress has also kept pace with material and 
intellectual development. I am not calloused to 
the enormity of the crimes for which crowned 
heads must some day make answer at the bar 
of an avenging God. I do think though, in this 
instance, as is often true in great crises, that even 
many educated people have acquired an exag- 
gerated or distorted perspective of this inex- 
cusable conflict. It is not necessary to throw up 
hands in utter despair for fear of the probable 
collapse of institutions which are the outgrowth 
of two thousand years of progress in the Chris- 
tian era. 


Why is it that thoughtless people, whom we 
are warranted in regarding as _ ordinarily 
thoughtful, will persist in prophesying that af- 
ter peace is restored hatred for England and its 
allies will be the heritage of Germany for cen- 
turies to come? And why is it that other cynics, 
faithless of humanity, insist upon it that the Cen- 
tral powers will be hated for countless genera- 
tions by the English, the French and the Rus- 
sians? Surely, students of history who venture 
these dire prophecies have failed for the moment 
to recall that for eight long years the American 
colonies fought against the mother country to 
secure national independence; that from 1812-15 
America was once more at war with Great 
Britain and yet, despite these wars, England and 
America have lived in peaceful relationships 
for more than a century without a single fortress 
on the boundaries that separate us from the 
greatest English possessions on this continent. 

No serious-minded person would wish to de- 
preciate the horrors of the present war, but those 
who affect to see on the blood-sodden ground 
of Flanders and France the breakdown of Chris- 
tianity are no more sacrilegious than are those 
who call themselves Christians and evidence 
their lack of faith by the despairing cry that 
civilization has been set back two hundred years. 
It has not been set back ten years. No, not one 
year; no, not even a single moment. 

Who is educated? He that with faith in God, 
faith in men and faith in himself looks through 
the barriers of doubt over the obstacles of dis- 
couragement, beyond the hills of defeat, in full 


‘confidence that 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 

With the process of the suns.” 

—Tennyson. 
War certainly is not the ideal method for the 

arbitrament of international difficulties. Those 
who have faced with unflinching courage 
showers of leaden hail from the guns of their 
country’s foes are most pronounced in their op- 
position to this means for the settlement of 
troubles with other peoples. It may be that the 
United States will be compelled to engage in 
war again. It is almost too much to expect that 
the present European war is the last conflict at 
arms the world shall see. Beyond dispute, 
though, it is the business of those of us who are 
preparing for the duties of effective citizenship 
to hasten the advent of permanent international 


peace. 
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BARRETT WENDELL 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


There are thirty-one professors on the list of 
officers of instruction and administration in Har- 
vard University now bearing the title “Emeri- 
tus.” The latest to be added is Barrett Wendell, 
who began teaching in Harvard College in 1880, 
three years after he graduated. Passing through 
the lower ranks in eighteen years, he became a 
full professor of English in 1898 and as such has 
been one of the major figures of the department 
of literature down to the hour of his retirement. 
Coincident with his work as teacher there has 


- gone on production as an essayist, historian and 


maker of texthooks; and it is true, no doubt, as 
the Harvard Bulletin intimates, that his area of 
widest influence has been that of the teaching of 
English composition in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country and in all lesser educational 
institutions where “daily theme” work is now 
exacted and where the general methods of train- 
ing in use of English follow the lines first de- 
veloped by him at Harvard and later formally 
described in his book on composition. To have 
contributed in this way to bettered standards 
of style among a people prone to exalt content 
above form has been a distinct social service 
which the critic and appraiser of Professor 
Wendell’s career must rightly assess. Co-op- 
erating with Professor Hill, whose textbook on 
rhetoric was and is even more widely used than 
Professor Wendell’s on composition, the younger 
man of the two may now congratulate himself 
that he aided Harvard to gain and keep a place 
of primacy in the field of technical training of 
stylists even though the department of litera- 
ture at the time could not claim as exponents of 
the art men of the rank of an earlier day like 
Longfellow and Lowell or a great inspirer of 
future men of letters like Edward Tyrrel Chan- 
ning. 

Professor Wendell’s pronounced individuality, 
whether as teacher or as author, has had the in- 
evitable effect of winning intense like or dislike, 
and consequently appraisals differ widely as to 
the net influence he has had as a man upon the 
student body of Harvard since he joined its 
faculty. According to the Bulletin, he has had 
“an uncommon capacity for turning pupils into 
friends and holding them as such.” Admitting 
which, it also may be true that as compared with 
many of his Harvard contemporaries also teach- 


ing the humanities he never has appealed to the 
little academic world of Harvard or to the larger 
civic world of Greater Boston in which Harvard 
is set, as a great humanist with sincere belief 
in or a very vital message for average human- 
ity. Justly or unjustly the common impression 
has been that, as formerly with Charles 
Eliot Norton, the man’s contempt for most of 
his contemporaries has never been successfully 
enough concealed to make effective any preach- 
ments he may have uttered on the defects of 
popular government, education and standards of 
taste. Public opinion, coming by its own 
processes to its conclusions, has not differed 
much from the criticism of so acute a man of 
letters (but yet a democrat), as W. D. Howells 
in his caustic review (North American Review, 
April, 1901) of Professor Wendell’s magnum 
opus, “A Literary History of America.” He 
found the man to be priggish, patronizing and 
patrician, offensively “superior” in his attitude 
toward men of letters among his own country- 
men, the latchets of whose shoes he was not 
worthy to unloose. Thus Wendell’s treatment 
of Emerson, to Howells seemed to be that “of a 
scholarly gentlemen, straining a point for the 
sake of liberality in the direction of things of- 
fensive to his (Wendell’s) class instincts.” Of 
the book, as a whole, Mr. Howells was forced to 
say: “Even as a study of the New England epi- 
sode of American literature, the work is not 
sympathetic. It is prevailingly antipa- 
thetic. . . . Wherever Professor Wendell scents 
democracy or perceives the disposition to value 
human nature for itself and independently of 
the social accidents, he turns cold.” 

Of course a teacher of English-American lit- 
erature to young America who is not sympa- 
thetic with democracy, who seems to be (however 
different the real from the seeming may be) a 
snob, who is supercilious in his discussion of men 
and measures that the masses trust and fight and 
die for, cannot build up even in a conservative 
and often exclusive student community the same 
tradition that Corson, for instance, left to Cornell 
or ‘that Winchester of Wesleyan or Phelps of 
Yale will leave when they cease to teach. Much 
less will he get the ear of the public that, as he 
thinks, needs his advice. 


a 


The good teacher or the good physician or the good carpenter who merely repeat their 
goodness of the day before are not good but bad workmen. Why? Because every day is a 
new day with its demands upon us, and we must grow in grace and likewise in knowledge in 
order to meet them. There is no form of knowledge so complete and final that it cannot be 
improved, no single human art so perfect that it cannot be made better, no form of human 
endeavor that does not call for further effort. For this philosophy, life is a perfecting, not an 
arriving at perfections, and the joy is in the process, not in reaching and remaining at the goal. 


—Ernest Carroll Moore. 
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WAR INTERESTS AT DIFFERENT AGES 


BY MARTHA LINDLEY 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


In the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and 
Training College Record for December, 1915, 
there appeared a copy of a paper read in , the 
Psychologica] Section of the British Association 
by C. W. Kimmins, M. A., D. Se., entitled “The 
Special Interests of Children in the War at Dif- 
ferent Ages.” The paper is the result of an in- 
teresting investigation made by its writer. He 
had the children of ten senior departments of the 
elementary schools write compositions on the 
war. No preparation was allowed and no notice 
was given. The time was limited to fifteen min- 
utes. From the resulting 3,081 papers the inves- 
tigator came to the following conclusions :— 

Boys of Eight—Have a confused mass of ideas 
in which bombs bursting, ships sinking, etc., 
play an important part. English, Germans and 
Belgians, usually called “Belgiums,” are the 
only nations referred to. 

Girls of Eight—Are not at all impressed by the 
activities of the war, but the suffering of the sol- 
diers, the cruelties of the Germans to the Bel- 
gians, especially to Belgian children, and the 
heroic deeds of relatives in the army, are para- 
mount. 

Boys of Nine—Concentrate upon the sea. 
Feeling for and sympathy with Belgium begins 
here and continues with the older children. Ref- 
erences to causes are first made and such expres- 
sions as “The Kaiser is fighting because he wants 
to be King of England,” “The Germans are los- 
ing—I wish they would give in, then our King 
would be King of Germany” and “They are 
fighting because they want to catch the Kaiser 
and the Black Prince” are common. 

Girls of Nine—Dwell much upon the suffering 
of the soldiers and the Red Cross nursing. Gen- 
eral dislike of the Germans is strongly expressed, 
e. g.: “We are sorry to hear that Lord Nelson 
is dead and we are sorry to say the nasty Ger- 
mans killed him.” 

Boys of Ten—Show evidence of some news- 
paper reading. They have a much more intelli- 
gent attitude and begin to regard the war as a 
whole. Great pride is taken in the navy, and 
there is much boasting of relatives with the 
forces: “When my uncle came home from the 
war he shook hands with me,” is a typical sen- 
tence. 

Girls of Ten—Show an extremely interesting 
attitude. ‘They have suddenly become very bel- 
licose. Here are some sample sentences: “I 
wish I was a man so I could fight.” “My mother 
thinks the Kaiser and little Willy and all the rest 
of them ought to be sent to jail.” “The war is 
getting very nice now—the English are killing 
thousands of Germans.” “I would like the 
Kaiser to stand on a rock.so that I might take 
a shot at him.” 

Although she has sympathy still for the suffer- 
ing, she feels that nothing should deter the 
fighting until the victory is won. 


Boys of Eleven—Are, as the girls of ten, de- 
cidedly belligerent. Here are their sentences: 
“His name is William Kaiser. I think he ought 
to be hanged.” “The Kaiser is a beast.” “Ger- 
many ought to be wiped to pieces.” “They stick 
babies on bayonets and run away—then they 
squeal like pigs.” Heis more interested in the 
cause of the war. “Germany telephoned to Bel- 
gium to ask if they could go through their coun- 
try. They said: ‘No.’ ‘Then,’ said the Germans, 
‘we will fight.” No sooner had they set foot on 
Belgian soil than they telephoned over to Eng- 
land. That night the British sailed across the 
British Channel.” 

Girls of Eleven—Show a clearly defined 
change. They are depressed. They dwell on the 
killed and wounded—hospitals and Red Cross 
nurses, and are generally morbid. Causes are 
discussed with more intelligence than the boys 
show at this age. There are fewer expressions 
of personal hatred of the Kaiser and the word 
“baby-killer” is scarcely used. 

Boys of Twelve—Express a desire for the end 
of the war, because of the great sacrifice of life. 
There is a weighing of pros and cons, and lit- 
tle reference to local events. Zeppelins and sub- 
marines are intelligently discussed. Russia and 
Turkey are now mentioned for the first time; 
previously England, Germany and Belgium 
have received all the attention. 

Girls of Twelve—-Have lost their depression 
and in its place is race pride. Characteristic 
sentences are: “I would not like to be a Ger- 
man.” “I am proud I am an English girl.” Ori- 
gin of the war is referred to in detail, and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are discussed: 
“Women have learned to knit.” “Many girls will 
remain old maids for want of men.” 

Confidence of final yictory is repeatedly ex- 
pressed. Mention of specific battles is made for 
the first time. 

Boys of Thirteen—Give accurate accounts of 
the origin of the war. There is less of detail, 
much of pride and confidence in the army and 
navy, and the seriousness of the war is frequently 
mentioned, as: “This war is the most abominable 
thing in creation one could wish for.” 

Girls of Thirteen—Have a fine spirit of patri- 
otism. They refer to the moral fall of Germany 
and to the effect of the war on cther countries. 
Typical sentences are: “We are fighting against 
German ideals.” “Turkey has gone to her 
doom.” 

She shows a realization of the magnitude of 
the war, referring to it thus: “There never will 
be such a war again.” “The horror of this dread- 
ful war makes me shudder and hope it will soon 
be over.” “This war is like a second Battle of 
Waterloo.” 

Several things are noticeable in this brief out- 
line of Mr. Kimmins’ paper. He sums them up 
as follows :— 
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1. The clearly marked difference from age to 
age. 

2. The radical difference between the inter- 
ests of the boys and those of the girls up to the 
age of twelve. 

3. The very well marked bellicose attitude of 
the girl of ten, followed by a period of depres- 
sion at eleven and a recovery at twelve years of 
age accompanied by a strong feeling of race 
pride, and 

4. The maturity of ideas on a subject like 
the war at such an early age as thirteen, more 
particularly in the case of the girls, who are in 
this respect at least a year ahead of the boys. 

Teachers in America will no doubt read these 
results with great interest, but has it occured to 
them to make like investigations in their own 
country? Not, of course, with the war as a sub- 
ject, but with subjects equally interesting to 
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American children. In this way we might learn 
much of the ability of our children at different 
ages. We are constantly asking: “What can we 
expect in this or that subject from children of 
this or that age?” “Are there decided sex dif- 
ferences?” and we are still guessing. More and 
more we believe that the child learns not so much 
because of his teaching as in spite of it. The 
more we can find out how his mind develops, 
the more we may be able to assist that develop- 
ment—provide as it were the proper food at the 
proper time. 

If only for the purpose of giving the individual 
teacher a better insight into the child’s mind, 
such investigations would be well worth while, 
though carefully made and carefully judged they 
could at the same time contribute much to child 
psychology. Public school teachers have a lab- 
oratory ever at hand, but unfortunately there is 
very little use being made of it. 


The schools of a community cannot be expected to rise higher than the educational stand- 
ards of the community. No school official has a right to expect to put into operation his policies 
merely because they are his policies—Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Educa- 


tion. 


SELF-SURVEY AT HARVARD 
BY PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
[From Annual Report.] 

One of the most interesting things done in 
the college during the last few years has been 
an invitation given by the Department of 
Economics to the Department of Education to 
investigate the undergraduate instruction in 
economics with a view to its improvement. 
Such a request to another body was not needed 
to prove the open mind, the desire to improve, 
the willingness to change its methods and to 
deal with its instruction as a systematic whole 
which has been conspicuous in the case of the 
Department of Economics; but it is highly sig- 
nificant and full of promise. The investigation, 
which occupied a couple of years, has been very 
elaborate, making a large use of statistics and 
questionnaires to instructors, students and grad- 
uates, of examination questions designed to test 
the progress of students in their capacity to deal 
with problems and of other methods of inquiry 
that need not be described here. It has touched 
many different aspects of instruction, some of 
them of value far beyond the department im- 
mediately concerned. These things will appear 
when the report is published, but it may not be 
out of place to mention a couple of them here. 

The fundamental questions in all education 
are the object sought and the result attained. Is 
economics studied in college for the sake of its 
general educational value in training the mind 
and preparing for good citizenship or with a 
view to its vocational utility in the student’s 
subsequent career; and how far does it actually 
fulfil each purpose? An answer to these ques- 
tions was sought by means of questionnaires ad- 


dressed to all students taking economic courses 
and to a thousand graduates, beginning as far 
back as the class of 1880 and comprising men 
engaged in every kind of occupation. Of course 
all the persons addressed did not reply and 
many of the answers were too vague to be of 
use. Yet among the replies there were a large 
number definite enough to be of great value. Of 
the students about one-third intended to take up 
a business of some kind: more than one-half as 
many were looking forward to the law; while 
the rest were distributed among all the different 
careers of which an undergraduate can con- 
ceive. Of all these men, about two-fifths gave 
as their chief reason for electing economics its 
value in training the mind or in understanding 
public and social problems; while even of those 
intending to adopt some occupation for which 
the subject is popularly supposed to offer a prep- 
aration, only about one-fifth expected to find 
what they learned directly helpful, although 
many more trusted that it would be of indirect 
assistance. 

More interesting still are the replies from the 
graduates, for they had been enabled to measure 
what they had acquired by the light of experience 
in their various pursuits. The men in almost 
every occupation speak more commonly of the 
general cultural or civic benefit that they ob- 
tained than of vocational profit. This is notably 
true of the lawyers and in a less degree also of 
the business men. The only two classes of grad- 
uates who speak with equal frequency of the 
two kinds of benefit derived are the journalists 
and the farmers: but they are few in number 
and their answers do not appear to have been 
closely discriminating in this respect. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


Every teacher should be adequately prepared 
both in scholarship and professional training, that 
he may invigorate life through knowledge and 
make constant progressive adjustments to changing 
needs. A normal school training, or its equivalent, 
should be a minimum requirement for a teacher in 
the elementary schools of Massachusetts. 

Every teacher should affiliate himself with the 
organized body of his profession in the community 
in which he resides. The organization of local or 
county teachers’ associations should have the 
active support of all teachers, and these associa- 
tions should be instruments for the cultivation of 
fellowship, for the exchange of professional ex- 
perience, for the advancement of teaching, and the 
welfare of the public schools. 

Suitable means should be employed to make the 
collective knowledge and experience of the pro- 
fession available to all. 

Teachers, as an organized body of professional 
workers, by their united influence, through or- 
ganized and persistent effort, should use every 
legitimate means to secure for their members all 
the material conditions necessary to the highest 
efficiency. 

The duty of teachers to the community is to be 
loyal to those in authority. In case of a conflict of 
educational ideals between teachers and _ school 
boards, the teachers should recognize the fact that 
the school committee must direct the general policy 
of the schools; that it is also the duty of the 
teachers as a body to protest against any viola- 
tion ot their professional ideals, to state their 
reasons to the school board, and, if need be, to 
the community. 

It is an essential part of the ethics of the profes- 
sion that the teachers should constantly familiar- 
ize themselves with its recognized and _ author- 
itative literature. Perpetual growth must be main- 
tained and professional stagnation eliminated. 

It is the duty of every teacher to regard every 
other teacher as entitled to all the rights, courtesies. 
and emoluments that usually obtain in this and all 
other professions. Professional efficiency, mor- 
als, and personality should be the sole standard 
for employment, assignment, promotion, demotion, 
and dismissal of teachers. 

It is unprofessional for teachers seeking em- 
ployment to accept the assistance of book agents or 
publishers of school books, thereby giving grounds 
for the suspicion of obligations tending to influ- 
ence the purchase or adoption of books or supplies 
in favor of any particular agent or firm. 

It is unprofessional to apply for a _ position 
which has not been declared vacant by teacher, 
superintendent, or school board. 

Teachers should not receive remuneration for 
tutoring pupils who are members of their own 
classes. 

Teachers should not resign during the period 
for which they have been engaged, but we believe 
the public good demands that a call to a larger ox 


more congenial service is a public and personal 
right which should not be denied a teacher after 
due notice has been given. 

Teachers are and should be the servants of the 
people, without regard to distinctions of political 
party,.religious faith, or other matters upon which 
individuals honestly disagree. Teachers are fully 
entitled to liberty of conscience. 

Since they are rightly regarded as examples to 
pupils, teachers should so conduct themselves that 
no just reproach may be brought against them. 

Teachers should always maintain a progressive 
conservatism of thought and action, dignity of 
character, honesty of purpose, and should take an 
unqualified stand for the best in education and ir 
social life. 


> 


A LETTER TO UNCLE SAM 


BY CHARLES M. THOMAS 
Professor of Psychology, Miner Normal School, 
Washington, D. C. 
I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier, 
Nor train my girl to wear a widow’s garb. 
I don’t believe in slaughter and destruction, 
Nor civilizing men by steel and barb. 
I’m working for a home and simple comforts; 
I’ve given smiles. and words of cheer in pain. 
I know that every day cannot be sunshine, 
And hence it’s always wise to look for rain. 


I’m awful glad that you’ve been neutral, 
And just as sorry Europe’s women mourn. 
I do not see the sense of all this fighting; 
Yet men have done it since the peep of dawn. 
Now, if you really think they want us in it, 
I write to tell you, here and now, 
Just let the boys vote all your preparation, 
And what we don’t know, have your agents show 
us how. 


I know you’ve got the minerals, mines and forests 
And rails and factories by the thousand-score. 
I read about the billions in your coffers 
And women know where there are millions more; 
So just pitch in and get the things that’re needful 
And train our boys and girls to play their parts: 
To march, to shoot, to make, to mould, to grow the 
crop, 
And at the same time keep your ideals in their 
hearts. 


It maybe I’m a little bit old-fashioned, 
And don’t quite keep up with the styles; 

But when it comes to knowing what is going on, 
They’re not ahead of me by many miles. 

The folks all hope that nothing’s going to happen 
To set us back in our progressive way, 

But still we think you'd just as well get ready, 
And for your health, we daily work and pray. 


The Cornelius N. Bliss Memorial Fund of four 
million dollars to promote secular and religious 
education among all classes, to care for the sick, 
aged, disabled and poor, improve the condition 
of humanity, and to aid other organizations en- 
gaged in similar work is a noble memorial which 
is not likely to have any entanglements. 
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A STUDY OF SALARY SCHEDULES OF CITIES 


This is a remarkable study, the like of which 
has never been made before and is not likely to be 
attempted again in many years. 


The study is based upon the latest available com- 
parative statistics and upon the salary schedules 
now in operation. It presents, first, a group of 
statistics touching upon basic financial facts which 
should be considered in any discussion of teachers’ 
salaries. It shows that the value of school prop- 
erty in Buffalo has increased from $2,000,000 in 
1898, to nearly $10,000,000 in 1915. It shows that 
Buffalo ranks seventeenth in the proportion of 


' total city governmental cost payments devoted to 


school purposes; that the per cent. of the general 
tax levy devoted to school purposes in 1898 was 
thirty per cent. and in 1915 twenty-four per cent. ; 
that Buffalo ranks twelfth in the amount of school 
expenditures per inhabitant; that it ranks third in 
school expenditures for $1,000 of wealth. 


Los Angeles spends $64.78 per child, Baltimore 
$32.84. Buffalo stands eleventh with $51.32. 


It discusses the question: “Does Buffalo secure 
the same grade of supervision at an expenditure 
of 65 cents per child, as compared with Pittsburgh 
at $1.52 or Rochester at $1.64 per child?” 


The figures are verified to September, 1916, and 
drawn from official sources and are sufficiently 
complete for working purposes. 


Salaries of the more important positions are 
classified separately to facilitate comparison. 
Salaries of superintendents of schools range from 
$4,000 in San Francisco to $10,000 in Boston and 
Cincinnati. Eight cities pay more than Buffalo. 
Supervisors in Buffalo exercise the functions com- 
monly assigned to assistant superintendents in 
other cities. Salaries of assistant superintendents 
range from $2,000 in St. Paul to $5,496 in Boston. 
The highest salaries paid high school principa!s 
are in Jersey City, where the maximum is $5,000. 
Buffalo is rather below the average with $3,000. 

Following the salary schedules of the various 
cities is a brief section dealing with some of the 
more important factors which must be considered 
in the determination of teachers’ saiaries. Some 
of these factors are: Relation of teachers’ salaries 
to city’s financial burden; general wage and salary 
rates of community; qualification, training and ex- 
perience. 

The study concludes with a short summary of 
certain features which have been termed essential 
to a good salary schedule. 

It is certainly a great service that Buffalo has 
rendered educational America. 


*“A Study of the Salary Schedules of City School Sys- 
tems.” with particular reference to the following cities: 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Jersey City, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Ore., Rochester. Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington. By Research Bureau, 
Public Education Association of Buffalo, Dy Supervisory 
Committee: Mrs. Richard Noye, Jr., Daniel J. Kenefick, 
chairman Board of Education, Herbert A. Meldrum, 
chairman Educationai Interests Committee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The report concludes that the essential features 
of a good salary schedule are: A beginning salary 
high enough to secure the services of well-trained 
and well-educated teachers; small, automatic an- 
nual increases for five to seven years, a_ living 
wage; provision for employing experienced teach- 
ers from elsewhere, at a beginning salary com- 
mensurate with their experience and ability ; further 
possible salary increases beyond common maxi- 
mum, basis for such increases to stimulate indus- 
try, encourage individual improvement and _ re- 
ward exceptional merit; salaries so arranged as to 
permit assignment of every teacher to the position 
he can best fill, without first considering salary at- 
tached to proposed position; special salaries at- 
tached to positions calling for special ability; 
grades might be created with automatic increases 
within grade until maximum is reached ; promotion 
from one grade to another should be in general 
dependent upon evidence of professional growth 
and high classroom efficiency; for such evidence, 
private study with local promotional examinations, 
or approved summer school or other collegiate 
study, may be accepted for professional growth; 
the high classroom efficiency should be determined 
by as large a combination of tests of different 
types, given by different individuals, as is feasible; 
results of all scoring and tests should be open to 
the inspection of the teacher concerned; the 
maxima attainable for teachers who make teach- 
ing a professional career should be relatively large, 
—from two to two and a half times the beginning 
salary for the same class of work, but such 
maxima should not be attainable under about fii- 
teen to eighteen years of service, nor without 
proper evidence of professional proficiency. 


MRS. YOUNG’S VIEWS 


[Mrs. Ella Flagg Young recently made several impor- 
tant and interesting statements before the United States 
Senatorial Committee on Military Training.] 

Mrs. Young told the committee that the 
Chamberlain bill is opposed to the present-day 
trend in education. 

“Why do you say that?” interrupted Senator 
Chamberlain. “What would you say was the 
present-day trend?” 

“It is toward individual development, it is 
toward a less rigid, a more flexible sort of train- 
ing. Through the responses we get from the 
children under that treatment we secure better 
discipline today than we got forty or fifty years 
ago. I don’t know of an educator who won't 
say the same thing. Forty years ago with the 
aid of the rod and at the price of eternal vigi- 
lance we didn’t get the cheerful courtesy, the 
habitual discipline which we get in the public 
schools today. Go to any public school and see 
for yourself. 

“You will find more orderly classrooms and 
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more orderly playgrounds than you would have 
found forty years ago. We get this discipline 
not through military methods, but through a 
new spirit in education; a spirit implacably op- 
posed to the military spirit, 

“The medical men told you that medical inspec- 
tion of school boys ought to begin at twelve 
years of age. Why twelve? We know per- 
feotly well that children vary widely and that 
nothing is more futile or more dangerous than 


to treat them as though they were all exactly 
alike.” 

“When would vou advise medical inspection 
of boys?” inquired Senator Thomas. 

“The very day they enter school and once a 
year after that until they leave. But don’t make 
a fetich of any given age. When you find scien- 
tific men who do, I hope you will be on your 
guard against their ideas. They may be harm- 
less, but again they may not.” 


BOISE’S PROGRESS 


[Editorial.] 


- 


If Charles S. Meek put Boise on the map, C. E. 
Rose is keeping it there. 


Among the interesting features are the advan- 
tages for practical work for the students of the 
vocational courses. Already the students have 
drawn plans for several buildings, houses and 
garages, have laid cement walks, built a silo, 
have pruned trees and have worked on a tract 
rented for a school farm, but the recent purchase 
by the board of education of a forty-acre tract 
of land offers a more wonderful opportunity for 
a distinctive program of industrial education. 

This tract of land will be improved and devel- 
oped as a school farm. There the courses in agri- 
culture will be made practical and intensely in- 
teresting; there the classes in architectural 
drawing and manual training will find enough 
actual problems to keep them busy for a year or 
two. 

The development of the schoo) farm offers the 
highest type of industrial and vocational educa- 
tion to the boys enrolled in the agricultural, man- 
ual training and mechanical drawing depart- 
ments. It is a proper climax to the progressive 
program of the schools for these departments. 

It is but a few years since the elements of man- 
ual training and mechanical drawing were taught 
in the school in the most elementary, formal 
manner. There were scarcely enough pupils en- 
rolled in the classes to keep one teacher busy. 
Now four teachers are required for the. work. 
The bovs who complete the courses have received 
a training that gives such efficiency to their work 
that they are able to enter shops as draftsmen, pre- 
pare plans and specifications, construct pieces of 
furniture fine enough for the best of homes or do 
a practical job in concrete construction or car- 
pentry. 

Seven years ago agriculture was introduced. 
The first year it was nothing more than a text- 
book subject. Gradually, however, the work has 
been made more practical. First a quarter of a 
block was used for experimental plots and for 
the raising of a few chickens; later a few acres 
were rented for farming operations. Two years 
ago a farm of fifty-five acres was rented and 
since that time has been successfully operated in 
connection with the various courses offered by 
the school. So nearly indispensable has the farm 
proved as a practical means of teaching agricul- 
ture and related subjects that the “New School 


Farm” was purchased by the board of education. 
The forty acres will be divided into eight five- 
acre tracts. 

The boys work only afternoons and on Satur- 
days. A construction class has already built a 
model dairy barn. This construction class is 
composed of boys who have already had work in 
manual training and architectural drawing. Each 
member of the class submitted a set of plans, 
specifications and bill of materials of a dairy 
barn for the approval of the board of education. 
A tool house was immediately built by the boys. 
This was made large enough to house not only 
the tools to be used but many of the materials 
which could not be exposed to the weather. Cor- 
ners were set and levels established for the new 
barn. The class then set to work digging the 
trenches for the footings and foundation. A 
concrete mixer was rented and the concrete 
foundation of the barn and silo was completed. 
In order to provide water for this work, the boys 
dug a shallow well nearby, the water of which 
was the seepage from irrigation. 

The framework of the barn was put together 
and raised by the boys without assistance. The 
heavy beams bearing the hayloft floor joists were 
drawn into place by block and tackle. The raft- 
ers of a gambrel roof were cut out, assembled 
and hoisted into place. 

Other boys made the pipe fittings for the stalls 
and pens, set into the concrete floor of the barn. 
The boys of one of the classes built a stretch of 
“hog-tight” fence. The boys of the architec- 
tural drawing class have made plans for the farm 
house, the horse barn, machine shed and chicken 
houses. 

Every department in the high school has an 
opportunity to have a share in the work. The 
domestic science department will plan the model 
kitchen and dining room, the art department the 
decorations and color schemes ard the manual 
training department the built-in furniture, mak- 
ing the farm a school activity in which the entire 
personnel of the school is interested. 


It is now possible to have windows so hung 
that you cannot open the top or bottom without 
opening both top and bottom. This makes it 
entirely sure that air will always both come in 
and go out all the time when the windows 
are open at all. 
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THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF PLAYGROUND EDUCATION 


BY MABEL E. MACOMBER 
President of City Playground League of New York 


It is often said that educators do not consider 
the expense in dollars and cents when pushing 
forward their ideas, but are inclined to be im- 
practical. It is true that there are many ideal- 
ists among educators, who may be called vision- 
ary; but is it not just possible that these vision- 
aries may be more far-seeing after all than the 
most hard-headed materialists? It used to be 
thought ridiculous for any but the upper classes 
to learn even how to read and write! Now 
Uncle Sam sees that he cannot afford to have 
ignorant sons and daughters. To give even high 
school education is not thought an extravagant 
philanthropy, but a common sense measure for 
promoting good citizenship and protecting the 
community from the burden of poverty. 

Playground education is a new science. It is 
not even a score of years old—while ordinary 
schooling has been many centuries developing. 
It is conceded by representative men and women 
everywhere that the playground is needed in 
congested cities, to keep the children from being 
run over and from other innumerable dangers 
of the street. The playground is looked upon as 
simply a preventorium, however ; and is seen by 
educators only, to have its greatest value in de- 
veloping fine child character. Social workers 
seem often to overlook the principle that every 
least thought and motion of every child, in 
whatever line, whether so regarded or not, is 
educational. Froebel and Montessori have made 
us understand this, and how important is each 
small object for the development of the senses 
in the child. But many of us are prone to let 
the principles slip by while remembering care- 
fully the less important material aids to the 
carrying out of these principles. We are too 
apt to think of the kindergarten as a place 
where little children may be out of mother’s 
way in her busy home morning, and in a pleas- 
ant room amused with beads or little bits of 


fancy paper and innocent songs. Mother does 


not think of her child as being educated,—pre- 
pared fundamentally for life. This, she thinks, 
will begin when he starts at “real school.” She 
forgets that her child’s character is formed for 
life before he is seven years old. Of course 
this may be later modified, just as a building 
may be changed after the foundation is laid, or 
the plans modified in many details, but if a dif- 
ferent sort of building is wanted the foundation 
would have to be re-laid. Social workers are 
now doing a great deal for children, sending 
them to the country, organizing clubs, entertain- 
ing them, etc. The question has arisen as to 
whether this should be classed as educational 
work. If it be true, what modern psychologists 
tell us, that each message from brain to muscle 
or nerve with its consequent action, makes it 
easier for that message to travel the same path 
again, this means that every picnic, every dance, 


every movie attended by a child, is fixing grooves 


or channels for thought and feeling which may 
never be entirely smoothed away nor radically 
changed. If it be trite that the more willingly 
and freely, or spontaneously an action is per- 
formed, the more deeply it impresses the brain, 
and therefore the more permanent the result, 
we readily see just what place our playgrounds 
ought to hold in our educational system, and 
how vitally important our playground adminis- 
tration in making or marring our future citi- 
zens. Children at movies and being otherwise 
entertained, make no conscious effort and over- 
come no obstacles (except perhaps to get there), 
so essential to growth of sturdy character. A 
child will use effort in overcoming obstacles to 
play that he would consider impossible if asked 
of him by others. What an opportunity the 
skilful, conscientious playground director pos- 
sesses for imspiring and guiding these charac- 
ter-forming efforts! And alas, what harm is 
wrought through a careless or incompetent 
supervisor. It is a sad, but provable fact, that 
boys have trained themselves to be pickpockets 
and burglars in a poorly supervised playground. 

That children may be kept off the streets, offi- 
cial play spots are not considered an extrava- 
gance. How about the extravagance of provid- 
ing and equipping, and supporting and supervis- 
ing, places to play, and then finding that three- 
fourths of the children refuse to go to them, 
preferring to play in the streets. Js there any 
economic value in this kind of playground? 
Suppose that the city in establishing hospitals 
for the sick should put up rough buildings with 
200 beds in one large room and two untrained 
women to look after these sick! This would 
compare with the present condition of our play- 
grounds. Suppose it was considered extrava- 
gant to provide plenty of good bed linen, ther- 
mometers and other appliances! These crude 
houses would not cost as much as the play- 
grounds which have been furnished by our city 
and which are just as poorly equipped compara- 
tively as the hospital in our illustration. But 
the greatest extravagance in our present sys- 
tem is our untrained teachers. It is as if dress- 
makers, stenographers, teachers, etc., were put 
into our hospital instead of nurses. We are in 
the same stage of development now as were the 
schools of the Middle Ages. There is no ade- 
quate training for playground directors and no 
accepted standard for the profession; so that 
the city cannot be blamed in this direction. But 
where the city is really somewhat at fault and 
very extravagant is in its refusal to fully equ p 
its playgrounds,—as if our hospital would pro- 
vide supplies for only a.small percentage of the 
patients who might be accommodated. Another 
real fault in playground economy is in placing 
one or two teachers in charge of a space which 
should take care of several thousand children. 
This means a non-use, or limited use of capital, 
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which is always an extravagance. Playgrounds 
should be studied with a view to making each 
one accomplish as much as possible for as many 
children as possible, simply as an economic 
measure. Since there is no system of training 
playground directors, those who are most com- 
petent should be engaged and a satisfactory 
demonstration made whether kindergartners or 
physical directors can accomplish most, — this 
largely depending on whether character or 
health building is the chief aim. Physical exer- 
cises are given in the regular school work where 
the children are grouped according to age. This 
grouping is impossible in the playground where 
children come and go freely every moment. 
Fancy games and dances are also given in the 
public school routine; so that there is no need of 
using these spaces (furnished by the city for 
keeping children off the streets) for any purpose 
but the free play which they must have as a re- 
laxation from study and rigid rules of the class- 
room and which they will get in back alleys and 
tenement stairs, if we do not see that our play- 
grounds attract and hold them. It is not only 
this duplication of public school work which is 
extravagant, but it is also an extravagance to 
thus make the playgrounds unattractive and 


thus diminish the attendance. When Jack wants 
to play he will not go where he may be coaxed 
or bribed to join a dance, or race, or participate 
in an exhibition, though he should have oppor- 
tunity to take part in any of these informally. 
Jack or Jill, either one, wants to go to a play- 
ground and jump rope, or slide, or run, or 
swing, or lead a game, or help teach, or sing, or 
listen to stories, or make baskets, or just stand 
around and watch as his system, mental and 
physical, craves and needs. A playground run in 
accordance with laws of economy will have a 
director who understands little Jack or Jill, and 
how to guide by skilful suggestion and control 
quietly and firmly and check any evil tendencies, 
and also see the need of quiet or simple, lively 
play, to repair the little breaks in a nervous sys- 
tem worn by hard school work and home wor- 
ries. He must know how to do constructive 
character work as Froebel and other educators 
have taught us. Why not get a larger income 
from our immense playground capital, in fine 
strong. bodies and rugged characters ?—good 
citizens who will not drift into hospitals or 
prisons but help us to empty these and keep 
them empty, through economically supervised 
playgrounds. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL CONGRESS» 


GREATEST GIRL GATHERING IN THE WORLD 
BY LORA O. EDMUNDS 
Absarokee, Montana 


It is no wonder that Montana was the first 
state to elect a woman to Congress. In Mon- 
tana women early get the “going to Congress” 
habit, as witness the fact that Montana is the 
only state which provides a congress for its high 
school girls. 

The one which has just closed went down in 
history as the fourth session. It has been con- 
ducted with its seat at Bozeman, which is also 
the seat of the Montana State College, under the 
auspices of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, for four annual meetings, and from the 
first it scored a tremendous success and popu- 
larity. 

The moving spirit in the enterprise was and is 
Mrs. Una B. Herrick, dean of women at the 
college. This college is really the agricultural 
school of the state, but so imbued were the 
powers that be with the idea that no one should 
gain the notion that it was not to serve the young 
women of the state as well as the young men 
that the word agricultural is generally omitted. 
Nevertheless, the boy element at this institution 
seemed to have rather the best of it since the 
boys had their annual track meet, athletic as- 
sociations and other features which did not ad- 
mit girls. Mrs. Herrick conceived the idea that 
a vocational congress for high school girls 
would not only be of inestimable value to the 
girls throughout the state, but it would also in- 
spire her young women at the college with an 
attitude of helpfulness and hospitality and per- 


mit them to exercise their executive ability in 
planning for and assisting in this annual event. 

To carry out this idea she must first secure the 
aid of the college, which was cheerfully given. 
But she must also see to it that careful mothers, 
the state over, viewed this innovation with 
favor, and she approached them through the 
medium of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which gave to the plan the seal of the 
hearty approval and co-operation of its members. 

The first congress was not very large. Per- 
haps thirty girls were in attendance, but it illus- 
trated Mrs. Herrick’s glad scheme for girls ad- 
mirably, and since then the problem has been not 
how to get the girls but how to take care of them 
while in the city. 

So now, every year, some weeks before the 
November session, local women’s clubs confer 
with their high school principals and by various 
methods select the one or more girls who are 
going to act as the club’s and the school’s repre- 
sentative in congress. This is an anxious time 
for the girls and it tends to stimulate their pride 
both in their character and in their scholarship, 
because delegates are not often chosen on ac- 
count of such excellence in studies but because 
the women who send them feel sure that they 
will appreciate the honor and the responsibility. 

The local club pays the traveling and inci- 
dental expenses of the delegate and the city of 
Bozeman opens its many beautiful homes and 
Continued on page 186, 
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SERVICE OR PETRIFACTION 


Two million years ago there was a fabulous 
forest of mammoth trees over the Southwest 
section of what is now the United States. 

There was a great discussion raging then, 
probably, between the relative significance of 
service and tradition just as there is now. 

Of every 1,000,000 trees, 999,999 favored ser- 
vice, looked to their grandchildren rather than 
to their grandfathers, favored doing something 
for others though it be two million years ahead 
rather than to be aristocratically admired then 
and two million years from then. 

The 999,999 on service bent, lost their identity 
and correlated with their fellows of similar de- 
votion and became great masses of black stuff, 
anything but beautiful. 

But the one in a million maintained its aris- 
tocratic pride, refused to merge or correlate 
with its service associates and standardized its 
ideals with sand crystal grains and had every 
thread of its wood fibre petrify along standard- 
ized traditions. 

In return for its loyalty to standardized tradi- 
tions it was promised that its size and form to 
the last wrinkle should be preserved for two 
million years. 

The two million years have passed—we are 
not responsible for the count—and some grave 
diggers found the 999,999 who consecrated 
themselves to service in the long ago, those al- 
truists of long gone ages, and sent them by 
train loads to provide limitless power for fac- 
tories, smelters, locomotives, ocean liners and 
all other power-needy activities, and heat for 
cottages and palaces in frozen lands, for audi- 
toriums and churches, for stores and factories, 
and light for everybody everywhere in all kinds 
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of buildings and along boulevards and highways. 

There was rejoicing far and wide by men 
women and children of high and low degree 
who find occupation and profit; comfort and joy 
in the service of those consecrated ones of ages 
long gone by. 

The lone aristocratic, standardized, tradition- 
alized, petrified, sand-preserved tree, in’ the 
shape and size it boasted two million years ago 
was lying there in state just as it was when it 
was worshiped two million years ago; and_ it 
was taken from its casket of state and stands 
upon its throne at the railway station at El 
Reno, Oklahoma, an object of curiosity. 

It is well that one tree of aristocratic leisure 
two million years ago was able to waste its 
time on standardized traditions that we may 
know just how those long-ago trees reall 
looked, but in the name of humanity now a§ 
for untold years to come we rejoice that the 
other 999,999 had “service” as their slogan. It 
was well for one in the 1,000,000 to “major” on 
standardization, but one is adequate. 


NEW SCHOOL READERS* 


There is no greater literary achievement than 
to make School Readers, a_ six-book series 
different from other School Readers and gen- 
erally better in their differentiation. 

We are not authorized by official edict or other- 
wise to say the last word in criticism, and if we 
were we have no conceit that we could say that 
last word, but we think that we have read criti- 
cally and appreciatively more School Readers in 
the last forty-five years than has any other man or 
woman now actively in the game. It was nearly 
forty-five years ago that, as an editorial writer on 
the Boston Evening Traveler, one of the fore- 
most evening papers in New England, we wrote 
a lengthy editorial, “Swinton’s Readers,” and as a 
reward the Traveler received a copy of the 
latest best Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
As the Traveler swore by Worcester and swore 
at Webster, we came into possession of our first 
‘big dictionary,” since which time we have had 
every edition of Webster published and of every 
other great American lexicon. 

From that day to this we have been writing ex- 
uberantly appreciative notices of School Readers 
and we have read all the higher books in every 
Series, as in no other way can we keep in touch 
with the entire range of good literature, old and 
new. It is not our only reading in literature, but 
nowhere else can we keep in the spirit of master- 
pieces formerly admired and with the best good 
things of the day. 

Here is a School Reader, the Sixth Reader, that 
tops a basal series of Readers with sixty-seven 
selections, which we have read with compelling 
interest and decided literary profit. In the whole 
sixty-seven selections more than two-thirds of 
them are new to us, or as good as new, because 
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they were read so-long ago as to have been for- 
gotten in all except the title and occasional much 
quoted sentences. 

That which impresses us most in these selec- 
tions is the exquisite art with which the twenty 
lotiger selections, intended evidently for silent or 
home reading, are interspersed with forty-seven 
short selections of prose and verse for oral 
reading. 

A series such as this is a masterpiece of itself. 
None but masters in the art of bookmaking can 
produce a really wortliy series of Twentieth Cen- 


tury School Readers. _ rs 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS* 


Whatever value one may place upon any or 
all of the teasurements discovered, invented, 
and applied, no one can consider himself educa- 
tionally intelligent who does not know what is 
being measured and how it is being done. 
Hitherto it has been quite expensive in time and 
motiey to find out about these things, but now, 
thanks to Professor Starch and his associates, 
there may be had in this one volume of 200 pages 
for $1.25, the vitally essential features of all the 
accepted measurements of ability of a child in 
reading, writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, 
composition; drawing, Latin, German, French, 
and physics. It is now possible for one to be 
reasonably well informed as to this whole mod- 
ern activity without any appreciable financial 
investment and in a way so interesting that he 
will not consider any minute wasted that he de- 
votes to this book. 


f 
* Educational Measurements.” By Daniel Starch, University o 
Wisconsin. New York: The Company. Cloth. 200 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 


COMMUNITY SINGING 

One of the most vital phases of service which 
the schools are rendering village and country life 
is what has come to be known as community sing- 
ing. In a way it is the revival of the old-time 
singing school which was a most delightful feature 
of the winter months. The new scheme has all 
the virtue of the old plan with some significant 
additions. 

It has none of the schoolmaster dictation, none 
of the teaching side, and best of all it is in no wise 
exclusive. There is no “joining,” no fee, but a 
glorious round-up of the community for an even- 
ing of singing patriotic, religious, social and col- 
lege songs. Usually the Victrola is an essential 
factor in the enjoyment of the evening. Many 
state normal schools, agricultural colleges and state 
universities send leaders and Victrolas out to 
village and rural school districts. 

Dunmore, Pennsylvania, is one of the best 
demonstrations we know of what a community can 
do for itself when a superintendent like Mr. Hoban, 
with the co-operation of men and women with 
the instinct and skill for pang devote them- 

ves to a great movement like this. 

“— ao things they have published the 
words of fifty-two songs in a booklet of thirty 
pages, four by six inches, as a high school song 


book. The main purpose of the book is to give 
the students a more intimate acquaintance with the 
best known and best loved folk, college and patri- 
otic songs. The compilation was designed chiefly 
to encourage interested and spontaneous singing 
through harmonizing, by ear, the simple and de- 
lightful melodies which have won a place in the 
hearts of the people. It contains some French, 
Spanish, Italian, German and Latin songs which 
have been used in the language classes with great 
success. The books have been in the hands of the 
students and in constant use since the opening of 
school. The local paper says of the movement :-— 

“The pupils have responded to the new demand. 
They found no difficulty in improvising their parts 
and the singing period has become the most popu- 
lar on the school program. They love the songs 
and delight to sing them. The type of spirit devel- 
oped through the innovation was strikingly il- 
lustrated on Hallowe’en night, when student 
groups were heard in the various sections of the 
town serenading their teachers with the most popu- 
lar of the strains. This practice of serenading 
has grown into a habit until it is no uncommon 
thing to hear these songs every evening in the 
week. Many of the songs are loved because of the 
indefinable atmosphere which they create; others, 
because of the college associations and traditions 
which they suggest.” 


BURTON TO MINNESOTA 

President Marion Le Roy Burton of Smith Col- 
lege is elected to the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It has not been customary 
of late to promote a college president to a larger 
university, hence the novelty in this case. 

Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Amherst, Rice, 
the University of the City of New York, Michigan, 
Stanford, the University of Missouri, the Univer- 
sity of Washington, the University of Idaho, the 
Agricultural College of Idaho and the Agricultural 
College of Utah, the State University of Texas, 
the State University of North Dakota, the State 
University of Iowa, the Agricultural College of 
Iowa, the State University of Colorado, the State 
Agricultural College of Colorado, Peabody Col- 
lege of Nashville, the State College of Maine, the 
State College of New Hampshire are some of the 
striking examples of not taking a president for 
promotion. The State University of Utah has 
been the one recent exception, and this coming 
within a year after Utah may have some signifi- 
cance. 


COUNCIL AT KANSAS CITY 

The meeting of the National Council at Kansas 
City will be the first of the six of which the new 
president, W. B. Owen, will have charge. Mr. 
Owen is a man of both vision and detail. He will 
always have a program of genuine value, and one 
of much interest. He is a man who dominates 
without domineering—professional courage with- 
out recklessness. Much is expected of his admin- 
istration and there will be no occasion for disap- 
pointment. 
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PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD’S DEATH 

President E. T. Fairchild of the State College 
of New Hampshire died recently after a very 
long illness, in which from the first there seemed 
to be no hope of recovery. He did much for edu- 
cation in the Granite State, which makes it all the 
more regrettable that his health and life could not 
have been spared to complete the really great work 
he had begun. 

New Hampshire College has had a most un- 
usual experience. Its presidents had hitherto been 
more famous for culture than for agriculture, at 
least such had been the interpretation of the agri- 
culturalist of the state. 

By a fortunate combination of circumstances 
the State Board brought from the Kansas plains 
a man of the people, known and beloved by the 
common people, a man who had risen from the 
ranks to become state superintendent, and his ser- 
vice to the rural schools and to country life had 
never, at that time, been approached in Kansas 
and rarely had it been excelled anywhere. 

When he came to New Hampshire the people 
welcomed him most heartily, and had his healtlr 
permitted he would surely have realized the high- 
est purpose of the people of the state. 


CITIZEN TEACHERS 

It is a question that would never have arisen but 
for this war, but it is probable that only citizens 
of the United States will ever teach in the United 
States hereafter, and there are now reasons why 
this should be so as never before. It is quite a 
revelation that so many unnaturalized persons 
have been teaching even in state institutions. The 
public is in no mood to be trifled with. President 
Wilson has the country solidly behind him in his 
statement that only citizens of the United States 
should teach the children of the United States at 
this time. 


WASTE PAPER CRUSADE 

The waste paper crusade achieves four things. 
It cleans out a lot of undesirable material, brings 
the schools a lot of unusual money, helps supply 
the paper mill needs and stirs up public interest, 
and there is nothing undesirable to offset these 
gains. 

Decatur, Illinois, under the leadership of Super- 
intendent James O. Engleman, had a “Paper Con- 
servation Week,” in which 6,000 school children 
collected 73,505 pounds of baled paper which were 
sold for $529.22, and 32,355 pounds of magazines 
which were sold for $485.34, making a total of 
105,860 pounds of paper which were sold for 
$1,014.56, an average of seventeen pounds per 
pupil. One girl collected 1,500 pounds. The As- 
sociation of Commerce gave a ten-dollar first prize 
and a five-dollar second prize to the schools col- 
lecting the most paper in proportion to the number 
of pupils. In every school the pupil who brought 
the largest amount of paper got a cash prize. 

The Kansas Teacher has purchased the West- 
ern School Journal from the estate of the late 
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John MacDonald, and the new paper thus rein- 
forced is a remarkably virile magazine. There 
is nO more courageous editing done in America 
than by F. L. Binet, who calls a spade a spade 
and then tells why that particular spade is that 
particular kind of a spade. 


The death of Willis E. Bloomfield, manager oi 
the Chicago office of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
touches deeply all who knew him. For several 
years he fought heroically an incurable malady. 


He kept at his work as long as possible and was 
cheerful beyond belief. 


The quiet town of Kingston, Mass., had a 
“strike,” in which about half the boys of the 
school registered as present for the afternoon 
session and then as a body went off skating, all 
because they want one session instead of two 
for the high school. 


Oberlin College now has a big student and 
alumni remonstrance on its hands. The ban on 
fraternities and the use of tobacco is the irrita- 
ting cause. It looms large at present and the 
outcome will be watched with interest. 


Edward J. Tobin, county superintendent, Cook 
County, will hereafter require every pupil above 
the fourth grade in rural Cook County to obtain 
at least one achievement credit in order to be 
promoted to the next grade. 


Boston’s gift to Billy Sunday on his last day of 
the Boston campaign was $50,828.64. In en- 
dorsing the check he wrote thereon: “The Lord 
bless dear old Boston for her generous gift!” 


Two big words in education today are “Motiva- 
tion” and “Project.” Don’t make the mistake of 


being so out-of-date as not to appreciate their 
significance. 


“Old Oregon” is all to play host to the teachers 
of the nation next July. “Old Oregon” was Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and a part of Wyoming. 


State fire marshals insist that Safety First de- 
mands that no school buildings in which are the 
first six grades shall be of more than two stories. 


Dr. W. A. Evans shows conclusively that the 


annual financial loss to the country from “just a 
cold” is greater than from floods. 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


In 1917 “N. E. A.” will stand for 
“Nobody equals Alderman.” 
Also “Nobody equals Aley.” 


Vassar is to have a “Maintenance fee” of fifty 
dollars. A new way.to dodge raising the rates. 

American papers printed in thirty languages 
promptly endorsed President Wilson’s position. 


The child’s survey of the teacher has merit that 
has that of no other surveyor. 


Did President Eliot ever read his “Famous 
Shelf of Books”? 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. 
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MILITARY TRAINING FOR SCHOOL BOYS’—(II.) 


DOES AMERICA WANT IT? 


OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD, 
President New York Evening Post. 

I am opposed to military training for school boys 
on moral, spiritual and practical grounds. The 
Germans, the most efficient military people the 
modern world has ever seen, have never even: in 
the throes of this dreadful war dreamed of giving 
military training to school boys. When I attended 
a “gymnasium” in Berlin the boys were given the 
gymnastic training suited to their individual physi- 
cal development. The authorities would have 
hooted at the idea of pulling the shoulders of these 
boys out of shape with guns and there is no thought 
of introducing school drilling after this war is over. 
I know, moreover, that the military training of boys 
in public schools in this country is a farce so far 
as military or physical results are concerned. If 
anybody doubts this let him watch the annual field 
day of the Boston Public School Regiment. Thor- 
ough military training of boys is only possible in 
schools that make a business of it. If introduced 
in our public schools it will merely add another item 
to an already overloaded curriculum and increase 
ihe dangerous tendency to superficiality and lack 
of thoroughness already so serious in our school 
systems. On moral grounds I believe the argument 
against it is unanswerable. It falsifies values, lays 
emphasis on brute force and makes directly against 
the ethical training which is supposed to be the 
teacher’s first duty. 

ALLAN L. BENSON, 
Socialist Nominee for President, 1916. 

I object to military training in the public 
schools because I am opposed to giving the little 
capitalist class that controls government more 
power with which to snare the people into war. I 
object to military training in the schools for the 
same reason that I object to the glorification of war 
and war heroes in school histories. It is dastardly 
thus to poison the minds of the young. It is the 
more dastardly when the selfish purposes of the 
poisoners are considered. The real reason for the 
demand for military training in the schools is that 
the great capitalists want more military power with 
which to get and hold foreign trade. They also 
have an eye to the possibility of labor troubles 
among their exploited workers. America’s young 
blood should not be corrupted for purposes so vile. 


Martin G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
I have never felt that it was right to have mili- 
tary drill in the public schools. I am strongly in 
favor, however, of physical training of a practical 
sort that will make the bodies of our boys obedient 
to their minds and in this way predispose them for 
any specific training which later on may be re- 
quired of them. The school is essentially a prep- 
aration for life in its broad sense and not a place 


*Selected from a leaflet issued at Reom 25, 314 Arch street, 


to train our individuals for a possible, and let us 
hope, an improbable service. 

Tuomas W. CHURCHILL, 


President Board of Education, New York, 


1913-1916. 

Many men to whom we should not deny patri- 
otic motives declare that our public schools should 
become training grounds for war. Even though 
we assume that the advocate of preparedness is 
right, and I am not going to argue that he is wrong, 
the method proposed is not based upon the exam- 
ple furnished by belligerent nations. France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia have no military training 
in their schools. Switzerland, whose system of in- 
struction, though it includes the idea of equipment 
of the nation for war as well as peace, excludes 
from the schools anything that savors of militarism. 
The only two countries in whose public schools 
military drill for children obtains are Australia and 
Japan. 

As a form of exercise it is inferior to an intel- 
ligently graded system of physical training. As a 
matter of economy in the narrowest as well as the 
broadest sense, it ought not to be considered. 

All communities are groaning now because of 
congested educational budgets. Military drills 
mean uniforms. What item of expense shall we 
cut out to provide them? Must we lop off more 
kindergartens to provide brass buttons and 
epaulettes? Military drill means guns. What fund 
is not too depleted to pay for them? Are we to 
close more night schools and to omit classes formed 
to Americanize our foreign population? Uniforms 
mean sameness. The curse of education now is 
the barren uniformity of it, crowding into the same 
kind of mould every boy that comes to school. Guns 
mean shooting. Shooting, to be of value, must be 
shooting to kill. 

The root and sap and flower of education is that 
which maketh alive. By what alchemy of pedagogy 
the everlasting law of civilization delivered among 
the thunders of Sinai, “Thou shalt not kill,” is to 
be impressed upon a lad with a gun in his hand is 
bevond my understanding. Could you get the fine 
distinction drawn effectively in your boys if you 
taught them civics at 10 o’clock and firearms at 11? 

Militarize our schools, inject suggestion of com- 
bat, martial glory and pomp and circumstance of 
war and you but educate a nation with a chip upon 
its shoulder, with a gun which one wants to hear go 
off. What, then, can save us from the telescopic 
eye, keen to see and flashing to avenge perpetual 
insult to our flag? Who has not seen in labor riot 
or in other sudden outbreak how thin upon our 
race is this veneer of control, restraint and pa- 
tience, component qualities of civilization? Who 
does not. know of the upspringing of license and 
wanton rage within an hour when a town sets about 
a lynching, blind to presumptions of innocence or 
guilt, but insane with the madness to kill? Behind 
and suffusing such an outbreak is always familiarity 
with use of firearms, equipment with the instry- 
ments of death, 
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Epwarp A. STEINER, 
Professor of Applied Christianity, Grinnell 


College ; Author of “Introducing the Ameri- | 


can Spirit,” etc. 

I object to military training for school boys be- 
cause of my general attitude toward war. If I 
were not a pacifist I would object to it because such 
training has not proved effective and has been dis- 
carded by militaristic nations. That is, has inter- 
fered with the general educational processes and 
therefore has not been a good preparation for the 
life of a citizen who at the same time is a soldier, 
but much less time a soldier than a citizen. 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN, 


Boston, Mass., Author “American Municipal 
Progress,” etc. 


Rifle practice in the public schools would not 
only be abhorrent, but useless. I hope our schools 
may instill ideals of peace. As disarmament seems 
at present utopian, I think a modification of the 
Swiss military system, demanding one year of na- 
tional service of each able-bodied young man and 
woman, might be utilized to develop physical endur- 
ance and team-play. Their main activities would 
be useful work for the government. But athletics 


and manual training are infinitely preferable in the 
schools. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL CONGRESS 
Continued from page 181. 
assists in the entertainment of the young guests 
while they are in the city for the three-day 
session. 

Weeks before, Mrs. Herrick and her corps of 
assistants, all young college women, have held 
innumerable meetings, listened to countless sug- 
gestions and written hundreds of letters to 
prospective speakers, to club women and to high 
schools. The work is divided by means of com- 
mittees, and. each chairman of a committee is 
held responsible to the last degree for the work 
which her committee has been set to do. 

The first of these numerous committees which 
the girl delegate encounters is the train commit- 
tee. This was in charge of Miss Estelle Milner, 
a senior taking the chemistry course, and no 
matter what the hour there was no fear but that 
Miss Milner and as many of her assistants as she 
should summon, were stationed on the platform 
and with unerring eye singled out each delegate 
and escorted her to the place of meeting. Here 
they, were thrust into the kindly hands of the 
housing committee, which card indexed them 
with celerity and assigned them to their host- 
esses. Pages (alias freshies) then conveyed the 
girls singly or in groups to the assembly hall 
or wherever they were supposed to report at 
that hour. 

Arrived at the assembly hall the delegates had 
no trouble in learning their location on the floor 
of the house, for their seats were indicated by 
large cloth banners each bearing the name of the 
town sending a delegate. These were alphabeti- 
cally arranged for all the world like a real state 
meeting of women’s clubs. 

Now the discerning eye of the attendance 
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committee is upon them and woe betide the un- 
lucky delegate who thinks to absent herself 
from a session for an hour’s outing down town. 
For Mary Danielson, its chairman, an active 
junior, has an eye for just such contingencies, and 
any missing delegate is soon reported by *phone 
to her hostess. Not that there has ever been 
occasion for these drastic measures on the part 
of the congressional sergeant-at-arms, but Mrs. 
Herrick realizes that mothers must feel sure that 
their daughters are carefully chaperoned while 
under her care and three times every day Mary 
Danielson makes her report in public. One 
might venture a wish that a Mary might officiate 
in this capacity at some of the club meetings of 
older women. 


The young chairman, selected from the senior 
class of the college, presided over the opening 
of this the fourth congress and introduced the 
young speakers in turn. There were addresses 
of welcome and more welcomes, and responses 
and still more responses, but not one was the 
tedious repetition of stale sentiment often hesi- 
tatingly proffered upon like occasions. The 
young women of Montana are mindful of their 
responsibility and do their opportunity full jus- 
tice. 

Then the congress is formally turned over to 
the honorary chairman, Dean Herrick, and the 
real business of the session begins. Vocational 
guidance for girls is the prime object through- 
out. In order to provide this, speakers are 
brought from all over the state and even from 
other states to set forth before these coming 
women the facts gained from personal experi- 
ence concerning the particular vocation which 
the speaker represents. Of course the speakers 
are largely women and one would expect to find 
nearly every profession and trade which women 
have ever entered, represented here in Montana. 
And so it is. On this platform there appeared a 
chemist, a civil engineer, a printer and editor, a 
homesteader, a milliner, an art teacher, a home 
economics instructor, a writer, a school nurse— 
all women. Miss Helen Bennett of Chicago, 
manager of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupations, spoke three times along the line of 
vocational guidance. Dean K. W. Jameson of 
the Montana University came from Missoula to 
bring greetings. It was an inspiring program 
because each woman spoke plainly and without 
hesitation of her line of work, its problems, its 
compensations, and its opportunities. And it 
was a unique program and a prophetic one, for it 
sounded the note of women’s work to come in 
the state and nation. 


No speaker will ever be complimented with 
more rapt attention than greets her here. But 
serious listening and contemplation are not al- 
ways required of this youthful audience. There 
are teas and receptions and luncheons and per- 
haps an automobile ride, and the college band is 
much in evidence and there is time for gaiety 
and dancing. 

Montana is the great inland empire state of 
magnificent distances. One would think it quite 
impossible to gather a worthy representation 
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from its four corners, but distance proves to be 
no obstacle. It costs nearly a hundred dollars 
for delegates to make the trip from a few points 
but it is a wonderful experience for a high 
school girl, and club women generally figure that 
it is worth the expenditure in the benefit accru- 
ing to the girl herself and in the inspiration 
which she brings back to her community. This 
year a girl from Fort Benton, a little town in the 
far northern part of the state, delivered the 
response for the delegates to the address of wel- 
come. This was a_ tribute to the boys of 
Chouteau High School who for two years have 
paid the expenses of a delegate to the congress, 
and no small amount it proves to be each year. 
A seventeen-year-old girl whose ranch home 
is close under the snow-capped peaks forty miles 
from a railroad, was a delegate this year. She 
had never seen a street car and this was her first 
trip on a railroad. Perhaps this trip meant 
nothing to her—and perhaps it meant the reali- 
zation of many things-she had dreamed as she 
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rode her five miles to school and back each day 
on her cow pony. One club sent a girl, probably 
older than she looked, who for a period of many 
months had been deprived of the privileges and 
activities of other children of her age by a pro- 
longed illness which left her partially crip- 
pled, at least temporarily. The kindly and sym- 
pathetic club women selected her rather than an- 
other hoping to make up in a way for her shut-in 
months. By the radiance reflected on her face 
one might easily imagine that the experiment 
was a success and that, like Patsy, she, too, had 
regained her “three lost years.” 

And so they come, Montana’s young, young 
womanhood, to this congress which is their very 
own. And so they go back again to the homes 
and communities from which they came. But 
into their lives has come a purpose and they 
have caught a vision of the Great Vocation. 

And this in Montana, the first and only state 
to officially recognize and seek to develop its 
greatest resource—girls! 
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“SAFETY FIRST” SCHOOLHOUSE 


“Safety First” Schoolhouse, Westfield, Mass. Largest 


The town of Westfield, Massachusetts, must be 
granted the foremost position of any community in 
New England for its one-story type of schoolhouse. 
On the evening of February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
F. W. Wright, Massachusetts Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, gave an address in dedication of this building 
of sixteen rooms with an assembly hall which will com- 


school building of this type in New England and as 
large as any in the country. 


fortably seat 600. With the existing urgent demands 
by school departments all over New England for 
housing facilities, it is evident, from the example fur- 
nished by this wide-awake community, that housing 
convenient for school work can be economically 
provided. 

On a two-acre lot stands a building 182 feet by 116 
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feet of the one-story type, lighted from overhead as 
in a studio rather than by windows, with Chicago type 
of wardrobes, each child furnished with a coat 
hanger; Standard time clock equipment with a four 
Program master clock; intertelephonic communication 
with each classroom, boiler room and principal’s of- 
fice ; fire alarm system; fireproof asbestos booth for 
moving picture machine; large stage, sixteen by twen- 
ty-four, in auditorium which is sixty-six by sixty- 
two, completely equipped, and with heating a com- 
bination of direct and indirect with motor driven 
fans. All, with the exception of the land, has been 
completed for less than $60,000. 

The only excavation required was forty by fifty for 
the janitor’s room, boiler room and coal bunkers. On 
the ground floor is found principal’s office, teachers’ 
room, four supply closets, janitor’s closet, boys’ toilet, 
girls’ toilet, auditorium, two completely equipped 
kindergarten rooms, each twenty-two by thirty, con- 
nected by folding doors, with kindergarten toilets 
opening out of each room and a roomy cloak room 
for each, twelve classrooms, each twenty-three by 
thirty, equipped with single pedestal desks, each 
room opening directly outdoors as well as into audi- 
torium, two classrooms each twenty-three by twenty- 
five, equipped with forty Moulthrop desk chairs and 
auditorium furnished with movable folding chairs. 
Every room is furnished with teacher’s desk and 
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swivel chair, two bentwood chairs, table and revolv- 
ing blackboard. | 

The building, which will comfortably accommodate 
more than 650 children, is almost absolutely local. 
The only contracting firm outside of the town is the 
one getting the heating contract. The architect, Mal-- 
co!lm B. Harding, is a local man, and even the bricks 
used in the walls, for it is a brick building, are West- 
field brick. The cost is extremely surprising particu- 
larly with present market and labor conditions, but 
the materials and workmanship are in all cases first 
class, being three coat plaster work with painting, 
four coats on wood and three on plaster, water proof- 
ing of concrete foundations, all flashing of heavy 
copper, etc. There is no ornamentation, the building 
having been designed and constructed for utility and? 
business, not show. 

Building contracts: General contract, $36,714; ex- 
tras, $2,452; heating $4,996; plumbing, $2,963.97; elec- 
trical, $1,993.50; painting, $1,575; equipment, $5,350; 
architect’s fee and incidentals, $3,700; total, $59,744.47. 

The inside of the building should be seen to be 
appreciated; and the superintendent of schools, C. Ed-- 
ward Fisher, extends to all who may be interested, 
a cordial invitation to visit this building, which is the 
Fort Meadow School and located near the centre of 
the town. 


| WOMEN AUTHORS 


Kate Sanborn is one of the exceptionally 
charming women of the literary circle. She is 
in a class by herself literally. Breezy Meadows, 
near Milford, Massachusetts, is as delightful a 
home in which to visit as we know. It is not easy 
to know which of its multitude of charms 1s most 
charming. Of a winter evening there are blazing 
open fires with big logs a-roaring in half a dozen 
rooms. Everything is rare at Breezy Meadows. 
We have enjoyed its hospitality when as an 
abandoned farm it gave a royal picnic to halfa 
hundred persons to meet any one of whom was 
an honor and a joy, and we have had a day there 
when the drives were in all their glory and the 
party was small enough to make it great fun to 
enjoy the irresistible fascination of Kate San- 
born as a conversationalist, and we have enjoyed 
the hospitality of an evening and a night when 
the group was most congenial. 

A most delightful feature of Breezy Meadows 
has always been the dogs, a group of through- 
breds, dogs as intelligent, apparently, as their 
human comrades. Few persons have ever known 
dogs, especially Dalmatian dogs, as does Kate 
Sanborn, and one of the delights of this season is 
the book which she has written, and had _ bril- 
liantly illuminated, about these pet dogs of 
Breezy Meadows. 

If you are a dog fancier you will revel in the 
revelation of this book, and if you are not wildly 
an admirer of dogs, if you have any relish 
for human nature illuminated by the lessons on 
men and women that these dogs teach in a com- 
mon-sense way, you will relish this book. 

One of the most delightful visits with Miss 
Kate Sanborn was in Pasadena in the years gone 
by, and one of the treats which I promise myself 
this spring is once more to enjoy the unique hos- 


pitality of Kate Sanborn at Pasadena. It is al- 
ways a pleasure, whether she be at breezy 
Meadows, at Montclair, New Jersey, in New 
York city or in her winter home at 650 Pros- 
pect Square, Pasadena. All of her books have 
had a personal charm and none more so than this. 


her latest production. 

Miss Susan Paxson, teacher in Latin depart- 
ment, Omaha High School, has a national repu- 
tation in university circles because of her suc- 
cess in arousing an interest in the study of Latin 
that is quite exceptional. She has been in the 
faculty of the Omaha High School for twenty 
years. She was one of the first to form a Latins 
club of high school students above the first year 
in the high school. It is one of the most popu- 
lar clubs in the Omaha High Schoot. All phases. 
of life in this club pertain to Roman life, times. 
and literature. 

Miss Paxson’s chief claim to fame is her suc- 
cess with Latin plays, which she has written and’ 
which have been staged first in the Omaha High 
School and later in many other high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universities in alk 
parts of the United States. We know of no one 
in high school or college who has done so much 
to intensify devotion to Latin. She is the au- 
thor of many Latin plays, among them “The 
Roman School” and “The Roman Wedding” 
(Ginn & Company), “The School Girl’s Dream” 
and “Roma non Delenda Est.” She has also 
written “Hints for Latin Teachers” (American 
Book Company), “A Handbook for Latin Clubs” 
(D. C. Heath Company) and “The Mechanics of 
Latin Plays.” 

Miss Paxson is a native of Manchester, Iowa,. 
is a graduate of Iowa State University and has 
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a Master’s degree from that institution. She 
has also done post-graduate work at Chicago 
University. Address High School, Omaha. 


Rose Lucia of Montpelier, Vermont, is one 
of the most successful writers of children’s 
school books. Her “Peter and Polly” books are 
popular beyond expression. The set consists of 
“Peter and Polly in Summer,” “Peter and Polly 
in Winter,” “Peter and Polly in Spring” and 
“Peter and Polly in Autumn.” These are all 
published by the American Book Company as is 
her first book, “Stories of American Discoveries 
for Little Americans.” 

Miss Lucia is a descendant of the first presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, and three other col- 
lege presidents are in her family tree. 


Ruth A. Wardell, director of Home Economics 
in the University of Iowa, is joint author of “A 
Study of Foods,” is a native of Illinois and has 
her Baccalaureate and Master’s degree from the 
State University of Illinois. She came to lowa 
from the directorship of Home Economics of 
the Ohio State University. Address Iowa City, 


Iowa. 


Ruth Gaines, author of “Little Light” (Rand, 
McNally Company) and “Japan, a Book for 
Children,” was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
though her childhood and girlhood life were 
spent in Japan. She was graduated from Smith 
College and took post-graduate work at Yale 
University. She has written much for maga- 
zines. Address 165 West 72d street, New York. 
MISSION OF SCHOOLROOM GAMES—(II) 

CORNER SPRY. 

Players are divided into four groups, one 
group stationed around the desks in each corner 
of the room. Four captains stand in the centre 
with bean bags and face their respective teams. 
Beginning with the player at his left he throws 
the bean bag to each player in his team, who, in 
turn, immediately throws it back tohim. As the 
captain throws to his last player he calls “Corner 
Spry,” whereupon he runs to the head of the line 
and the last player becomes captain. The team 
first succeeding in having all players in original 
positions wins the game. 

LAST MAN. 

One player is chosen to be runner, anothe> 
chaser. The other players are seated. The game 
begins with considerable distance between run- 
ner and chaser. The first object is for the chaser 
to tag the runner. In case he_ does 
this, they immediately change parts, the 
previous chaser having to flee for safety with 
the previous runner, now chaser, after him. The 
runner may save himself at any time from be- 
ing tagged by the chaser by standing at the rear 
of any row and calling “Last man!” Im- 
mediately the one sitting in front row of that 
line becomes liabie to tagging by the chaser and 
must instantly get up and run. As soon as he 
has vacated his seat the entire line moves for- 
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ward one seat, leaving a seat in the rear for the 
“last man.” There must be no moving of this 
kind, however, until the runners are out of the 
aisle. 

The players in the front seats especially must 
be alert to note the actions of the runner, as 
at any moment one of them may have to become 
runner. The last man must never fail to call 
“Last man” as he stands in the rear of the row of 
seats. Otherwise, he is not entitled to seek. 
refuge. 

QUIET GAMES. 
DRILL IN MULTIPLICATION. 

Upon the front board the teacher writes as- 

many numbers to be multiplied as there are rows. 


in the room. For instance :— 


16 18 49 13 43 12 
7 7 7 7 7 7 


Class stands. 

Upon a given signal the first child in each row 
runs to the board, multiplies his number by 7, re- 
turns to his place and hands the chalk to the 
child standing back of him. He, in turn, runs to 
the front and multiplies the product just ob- 
tained by 7, runs to his seat, giving the chalk 
to the next pupil, who proceeds in the same 
manner, until the entire row has had an oppor- 
tunity to perform a multiplication upon the pre- 
ceding product. The row finishing first cor- 
rectly wins. The difficulty of the operation 
will be determined by the grade of children. 
This game affords excellent drill upon the tables. 

Divide the front board space into as many sec- 
tions as there are rows in the room. In each 
section the teacher writes as many columns of 
figures on the board as there are children in the 
row. 


9 27 
4 % 


Upon a given signal the first child in each row 
runs to the first column of figures in his section, 
quickly adds and places his result at the top of 
the second column of figures. He runs quickly 
to his seat and passes the chalk to the child sit- 
ting behind him, who, in turn, runs to the board, 
adds the next column of figures, placing his re- 
sult at the top of the third column, and returns 
to his place. The game proceeds as in the above 
instances until every child has completed his 
sum. The row first finishing correctly wins. 

In like manner subtraction may be performed. 


4,906 3,506 2,507 3,927 1,823 1,418: 
9 9 9 9 9 > 


At a given signal the first child in the row 
runs to the board, subtracts 9 from the number 
indicated, returning with the chalk to the next 
child. He, in turn, subtracts 9 from the first re- 
mainder and returns, carrying the chalk to the 
next child. Each time the new child subtracts 9 
until all the children have had a turn. The line 
finishing first correctly wins. 

Drill in division may be had in the above man- 
ner, making the original dividends large enough 
to permit of a number of divisions. 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘THE SPANISH AMERICAN READER. By Ernesto 
Nelson (formerly professor in the University of 
La Plata and director general of Secondary and 
Normal Instruction in the Argentine Republic). 
With full notes and vocabulary. Boston: D. 
Heath & Company. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The astonishing increase in Spanish study since 

the outbreak of the European war (with the result 

that it bids fair to replace German in large measure 

in American schools) has naturally enough led to a 

corresponding increase of interest in things Spanish 

and an_increased demand for first-class Spanish 
texts. This demand has taken a pronounced trend 
in the direction of practical as distinguished from 
purely literary, grammars, readers and composition 
books. The race of the publishers to satisfy this 
requirement has been an interesting one and seems 
destined to continue an interesting one for some 
time to come. First blood, however, or rather the 
palm for the most conspicuous and successful early 
attempt to meet new conditions, must be awarded 
to the Heath firm. This has been accomplished 
mainly by the publication of three remarkable new 
books, in all of which the importance of South 

America, with its great possibilities for American 

trade, has been emphasized. The first was the as- 

toundingly successful composition book of Profes- 
sor Waxman (“A Trip to South America”); the second 

Nelson’s Spanish American Reader (the subject of 

this notice); and the third the invaluable “Spanish 

Commercial Correspondence” of Professor Whittem 

and Sefior Andrade, which has even more recently 

appeared. All these books are of unquestioned high 
rank pedagogically and of unassailable authority lin- 
guistically. 

Mr. Nelson, an Argentino of unusually wide experi- 
ence, evident great learning and recognized academic 
standing, has prepared in his Spanish American 
Reader an unusual, indeed, a unique book. Wisely, 
we think, he has not attempted to provide all the 
material himself, but has culled from many other 
sources—including the works of the best South 
American authors as well. It must be confessed 
that the attempt to present a comprehensive picture 
of South American social and economic life and of 
Spanish-American culture has been singularly suc- 
cessful. A summary of the contents of the book will 
‘give some idea of its remarkable scope and diverse 
interest. Part I contains thirty-seven chapters (over 
200 pages) written by Sefior Nelson, in which are 
treated in the form of conversations such practical 
subjects as The House and its Furniture, Business 
‘Houses, Commercial and Mercantile Terms, Transpor- 
tation, Tariffs, Commercial and Political Geography 
of Latin America, products (coffee, wheat, cocoa, 
sugar, tobacco, fruits, minerals, livestock, etc.), bank- 
ing. amusements, the telephone, and other interesting 
and vseful material. Part II contains selections from 
a large number of Spanish-American authors, rep- 
resenting practically all the countries and including 
most of the great names of Spanish-American let- 
ters (such as Bello, Sarmiento, Isaacs, Blest Gana. 
Vicufia Mackenna, Gutiérrez, Dario, Manti, and many 
others). This division of the book embraces five 
sections devoted respectively to Nature in Latin 
America (twenty-one chapters on vegetation, fauna, 
physical features), Life and Customs (forty chapters 
of extreme interest), Some Great Men of Spanish- 
America (thirteen chapters on Bolivar, San Martin, 
Sarmiento, Maceo, Marti and others), Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature (with brief sketches of twenty-two 
literary men), and The American Ideal (ten short es- 
says on the two Americas, their relations to each 
other, European influence in Latin America, etc.). 
All this material is surprisingly rich in idiom, varied 
in style and vivid in description; best of all, it is 
written in modern, vigorous, Spanish-Spanish. It is 
an admirable compendium of information about our 
sister-republics and the fellow-Americans who in- 
habit them. 

The book is noteworthy in more than content, 
however; it is capably edited and with marked origi- 
nality. A striking feature is the footnotes, which not 
only explain the idiomatic constructions occurring on 
each page, but also give variant, optional, interchange- 
able constructions as substitutes for those used in the 
text; thus the book is a veritable treasure house of 


idioms. Another dominant feature is the vocabulary, 
unusually full and painstaking, in which all pecu- 
liarly Spanish-American, as distinguished from Cas- 
tilian, expressions are indicated. 

The Spanish American Reader marks an epoch in 
modern language textbook publishing. We predict 
for it an unprecedented and swift success. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL PSY- 
By C. W. Valentine. 194 pp. Price, 
A POINT SCALE FOR MEASURING MENTAL 
ABILITY. By Robert M. Yerkes, James W. 
Bridges and Rose S. Hardwick. 218 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

Warwick & York are issuing highly valuable educa- 
tional books of which these are most significant. The 
“Introduction to Experimental Psychology” has only ex- 
periments which can be carried out without any ap- 
paratus except such as can easily be made with pen and 
paper. Both as to size of text, then, and also as to 
the scope of experiments, this book is especially adapted 
for use in schools and colleges that are engaged 
in the training of teachers. While the book has been 
prepared for a classroom text, its possible use by the 
individual who must pursue his studies without the 
guidance of a teacher has evidently been kept in mind 
by the author. 

The “Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability” is 
an account of a new method of measuring mental abil- 
ity which makes use of a single series ot tests, and 
gives credit for response according to merit. The 
method is called the Point Scale. It was developed at 
the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, and the book re- 
ports the results of its application to about 800 normal 
and 200 defective or psychopathic individuals. In its 
application the Point Scale Method is dependent upon 
norms. The book presents norms for age, sex, race 
and social status. 


SHORT STORIES AND SELECTIONS. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Pocket 
edition (4 by 5%). 263 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Here are fifty most attractive short selections gleaned 
or adapted from masterpieces. Among the authors 
brought before the readers are Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Balzac, Axel Munthe, Richard Jefferies, George Sand, 
Herman Melville, Louisa M. Alcott, John Burroughs, 
Lady Brassey, George Eliot, James A. Froude, Fiona 
Macleod, Charles Lamb, Alphonse Daudet, Walter 
Scott, Bret Harte, John Hay, Rudyard Kipling, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, Leslie Stephen, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Henry D. Thoreau, Jack London, Charles 
Dickens, Walt Whitman and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


THE NEW BARNES READERS, PRIMER AND 
BOOK ONE. By May Robbins and Herman 
Dressel of Kearney, N. J., and Ellis U. Graff, 
Omaha. New York: A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated by Mabel D. Hill. 

These books for the first grade present the time- 
honored classic stories for children—The Three 
Bears, Chicken Little, The Little Red Hen, The Gin- 
gerbread Man, Little Boy Blue, and_ thirty-two 
others. The illustrations are exceptionally attrac- 
tive and the type is large and clear and the lines 
short. 


LONG AGO SERIES: RED FEATHER STORIES. 
A Book of Indian Life and Tales for Little Readers. 
By Margaret E. Morcomb of Cicero, Illinois. 
Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan. Cloth. Illustrated, 
Here are fifty-five brilliantly illustrated stories of 

various phases of Indian life, especially of their 

sports and traditional characteristics. 


— 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any Fe 
of the country. Items of more an 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

Association of district superintend- 
ents, Rochester, N. Y. (Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 

22-93: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation. Tulsa. 

22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 

26-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

27-28: Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Women. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Kansas City, Mo. 
L. J. Hanifan, supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Charleston, West Va., 
secretary. 


MARCH. 


99-81: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 


APRIL. 
12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, uthwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 
13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Central Division. Bloom-, 


ington. 


30-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James. Millikin University, 
Decatur, Ill. 


MAY. 


4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 


JULY. 


6-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ 'As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Harriet E. Hutch- 
inson, teacher in one of the Boston 
high schools, is heir to $9,000 from 


the estate of the famous Hetty 
Green. 
“There is no other co-operative 


agency so much needed by the school 


Cream of Tartar 
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is used in Royal Baking Powder 
because it is healthful and the best 
ingredient known for the purpose. 
Royal Baking Powder adds to 
food the same wholesome qualities 
that exist in ripe grapes, from 
which cream of tartar is derived. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
Absolutely Pure 


No Alum 


as the home,” declared Franklin B. 
Dyer, superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston, Mass., in a com- 
munication to the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. “There never was a time 
when the need was so great for in- 
timate connection between the home 
and school as at present. *The condi- 
tions of modern life are so complex, 
opportunities for good and evil are 
sO numerous, the occupations of the 
home are so meagre unless they are 
related to the school, and the work 
of the school is so abstract unless it 
has a practical outcome in the home, 
that it is imperative for parents and 
teachers to get together. 


“The co-operation should not be 
confined to a sentimental regard and 
respect of each for the other. The 
training of each must supplement the 
other. Such co-operation can come 
about in no other way so well as 
through organizations that bring par- 
ents and teachers into friendly and 
frequent association. The problems of 
character building, of habit formation, 
of training, of vocational counsel, in 
fact all the questions that pertain to 
the early period of child life, are of 
equal importance to parents and 
teachers.” 


Superintendent Dyer has given his 
endorsement to a plan of citizen co- 
operation with the city school board. 
This plan provides for an advisory 
council of citizens to consist of local 
committees to represent each school 
district, appointed by the school and 
home associations of the district. 
“This plan,” says Superintendent Dyer, 
“involves the ultimate organization of 


a home and school organization in 
every school district in Boston.” It 
is expected that the School Commit- 
tee will designate the director of ex- 
tended use of public schools, or some 
other official, to assist in the organ- 
ization and the activities of the home 
and school associations wherever they 
do not now exist. , 

Miss Susan A. W. Loring, Boston’s 
oldest teacher in point of 
celebrated her eighty-seventh birth- 
day at her home, 6 Paulding street, 
Roxbury, recently. 

She was appointed a teacher in the 
Winthrop School in 1848, and rounded 
out sixty-five consecutive years in the 
Winthrop School district, ten years 
as student and fifty-three years as a 


teacher. She introduced drawing into - 


the Boston public schools. The 
School Committee did * not consider 


drawing a necessary ‘study, so Miss: - 


Loring, who was herself an. artist, 
taught the classes between the hours 


of 12 and 1 o'clock during the noon :- 


recess. She was retired ‘in 1900, ‘the 
first teacher to be retired under the 


present Teachers’ Retirement bill -.» « 


CAMBRIDGE. Professor Hugo 
—_ estate is probated at 


Vacancy at North Adams, Mass. 
The Superintendent of Schools 


AT NORTH ADAMS 


will retire July Ist, 1917. Men of experience- 
who desire to become candidates for this posi— 
tion are advised to apply at once to 

F.B. WALKER, 


c. School Committee, 
North Adams, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


COST MORE—USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
AND HANDLED MORE ROUGHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER ARTICLE OF SCHOOL USE 


A Holden Book Cover Is Needed 


To Increase the Lives of the Books, Re- 
inforce the Bindings and Provide a Sanitary 
Transfer of Books from One Pupil to Another. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC sx ATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURGH. Retirement at the 
age of sixty-five years on $500 a 
year, a revolutionary change in pub- 
lic pension systems through the fact 


_ that it will practically require forty- 


five years of service, was accepted 
as the new retirement plan for the 
Pittsburgh public schools by the joint 
tteachers-citizens-school board com- 
mission after a four-hours’ session in 
the rooms of the board of public edu-, 


The joint commission was made up 
as follows: Charles L. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie hero fund com- 
mission, chairman; Judge Joseph 
Buffington, of the Wnited States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and Lawrence 
C. Woods, vice-president of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, representing 
the citizens; John W. Anthony, prin- 
cipal of the Franklin school, repre- 
senting the Pittsburgh Principals As- 
sociation for the principals ; Miss 
Mary P. Lang, president of the Pitts- 
durgh Teachers’ Association ; John D. 
Stark, Miss Janet W. Woodside, Miss 
{lara Muller and Miss Bertha C. Mc- 
Entee, representing the high and 
grade school teachers; Marcus Aaron, 
chairman retirement committee of the 
board of public education ; N. R. Criss, 
chairman finance committee, and Tay- 
Jor Allderdice, chairman property and 
supplies committee, for the board. 

Acceptance by the representatives 
ef the teachers of the plan, which is 
the original Wolfe plan modified to 
meet three objections of the teachers, 
fhe high rates charged contributing 
teachers, the higher rate to women 
than men teachers and the absence of 
a definite disability clause, was made 
so that the teachers accepted it as the 
best they are able to obtain at this 


time. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. Professor William 
A. McKeever’s activity as head of 
the Department of Child Welfare 
in the Division of Extension of the 
State University has stirred the 
Sunflower State in a wholly un- 


usual manner. Here is a statement 
of the problems he is attacking:— 
To bring the home, the school, 
the church and the community into 
closer co-operation in their service 
of the young; to provide wholesome 
play and cultural industry for every 
child during the summer vacation 
period; to make the social affairs 
of adolescents a part of their regu- 
lar course of training, directed by 
school authority; to re-direct the 
motion-picture business that 
every minor person shall be pro- 
vided thereby with clean and in- 
structive entertainment; to pro- 
vide that every community | shall 
have a central organization author- 
ized to serve and safeguard the 
moral needs of the young; to fos- 
ter the church and Sunday school 
activities of the young and connect 
these with other forms of juvenile 
training; to assist in the organization 
and management of mothers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations and kin- 
dred societies; to furnish plans 
and programs for picnics, play fes- 
tivals, juvenile socials; to render 
private assistance to parents and 
others who are dealing with pecu- 
liar and difficult problems of juve- 
nile training; to make a _ plan 
whereby the State W. C. T. U., the 
State Federation of Clubs, the 
State Sunday School Association, 
the State Teachers’ Association, 
and the State Executive Depart- 
ment, and many other such agen- 
cies, may all act together in an ef- 
fort to drive the cigarette out of 
Kansas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


VERMILION. The girls in the 
high school of this city have a uni- 
form dress plan which is less ex- 
pensive, more democratic and much 
more attractive than the mongrel 
stvle, 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Dr. Marion L. 
Burton, president of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., has accepted 
the presidency of the University of 
Minnesota. He will remain at Smith 
until the close of the college year in 
June and then move to Minneapolis 
to begin his new duties. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will pay him $10,- 
000 a year, which is double his salary 
at Smith, it is understood. 

Dr. Burton grew up in Minneapolis 
and lived in Minnesota until 1903. 
He was elected president of Smith in 
1909, but before taking charge spent 
a year in educational investigations, 
chiefly in Europe. 

During his administration at Smith 
he raised an endowment of $1,000,000 
to provide additional equipment and 
salary increases. He also inaugurated 
a new administrative and educational 
system. The present enrollment is 
1,917, the greatest in the history of 
the college, and the faculty has been 
greatly enlarged in recent years. 

His new charge will include 13,000 
ame, He was born in Iowa in 

After attending the public schools 
in Minnesota he worked in a drug 


his vocabulary. 


Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


ARLO 


“The actual aim that has guided in the selection and arrange- 
ment of most of the early!reading matter has been the development 
of the power to recognize and call words, making reading a matter of 
word-pronouncing, mainly,”—Huey 

In Arlo the child has a chance to develop this technical mastery over 
words as units into a power to interpret their true values. The words are 
old friends; the situations are new, the context and construction is varied. 
The vital, gripping story carries him on“to a complete literary mastery of 


ARLO, a reader for up r third and re 
harles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASS. : 


r fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 
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store from 1889 to 1893. He was 
graduated from Carleton College with 
‘the degree of A. B., 1900, taking very 
high rank in scholarship. He was 
prominent in athletics and_ debate. 
He married Nina Leona Moses, a 
college classmate, in 1900, and has 
two daughters and a son. _ 

He was principal of Windon In- 
stitute, Montevideo, Minn., 1900-03, 
and a graduate student in Yale 1903- 
07. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from Yale in 1907, and then taught 
at Yale. ; 

Conspicuous also under his ad- 
ministration at Smith has been the 
adoption of a new curriculum and a 
mew admission system which becomes 
effective in 1919. 


Dr. Burton will succeed Dr. George 
E. Vincent, who recently resigned to 
become head of the Rockefeller 
Foundation May 1. 

A committee of three appointed by 
the board to canvass the field sub- 
mitted Dr. Burton’s name. 


Dr. Vincent will leave May 1 to 
take up the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, but will return before 
commencement week to look after 
university interests until Dr. Burton 
arrives. Dr. Burton was chosen from 
forty candidates. 


Supt. F. E. Spaulding left the 
Minneapolis position January 27, 
and began at Cleveland soon after 
that. Assistant Superintendent B. 
B. Jackson is acting superinten- 
dent here for the present. The 
high school attendance in this city 1s 
practically twice as great in propor- 
tion to the enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools as in Cleveland. 
Mr. Spaulding was here three years, 
and in Newton, Massachusetts, ten 
years. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO. The new maximuny 
salary to be paid teachers in the 
elementary and intermediate schools 
of Fresno was set at $1,150. Instead 
of attaining the maximum salary at 
the end of six years, as before, it 
will be necessary for a teacher to 
have had ten years of successful ex- 
perience in Fresno schools before 
attaining the maximum salary. The 
minimum salgry, according to the 
new schedule, is $800 per year. 

The new salary schedule operates 
to give all teachers a raise of $20 
per year, and teachers of ten years 
or more experience a raise of $70 
per year. 

The maximum salary at which a 
teacher from another city may 
start in the Fresno schools is now 
set at $950. The complete schedule 
is as follows:— 

Teachers having ten or more 
years successful experience in Fres- 
no schools to receive $1,150; six 
years or more, $1,100; five years or 
more, $1,050; four years or more, 
$1,000; three vears or more, $950; 
two years or more, $900; one year 
or more, Minimum require- 
ment, $800. 


All principals of the elementary 
and intermediate schools will re- 
ceive an increase of $100 per an- 
mum. The vice-principals will re- 
ceive a $50 raise. No official re- 
quest was made by the principals 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It ai 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own ey expression whaler 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


for a raise in salary, but the board 
deemed it necessary in view of the 
increased cost of living. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. In a close 
election D. C. Jensen, superintendent 
of schools of Boxelder County, was 
elected president of the Utah Educa- 
tional Association over Miss Alice E. 
Rowe of the Salt Lake High School. 

The vote registered for Superin- 
tendent Jensen was 416, while that 
for Miss Rowe was 395. (€. H. Skid- 
more, superintendent of the Granite 
district, who was a third candidate in 
the field, but not an active one, re- 
ceived sixty-five votes. 

As vice-president J. Leo Muir, 
principal of the Bountiful School, 
was elected by a vote of 501. 

For three-year trustees Miss Ma- 
tilda Peterson of Ogden and R. V. 
Larson, superintendent of schools of 
Cache County, were the successful 
candidates. The Home and School 
League elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Mrs. John R. 
Stewart of Provo as president to suc- 
ceed Mrs. W. M. Stewart of Salt 
Lake; D. A. Latimer of Riverton, 
vice-president; Mrs. O. R. Thomas 
of Provo was elected secretary and 
treasurer to succeed Mrs. J. Z. 
Brown of Salt Lake, and on the 
executive committee were named 
Mrs. L. D. Anderson of Midvale, D. 
A. Latimer of Riverton, Mrs. E. W. 
Senior of Salt Lake, J. R. Rawlins 
of Draper and Mrs. George M. Ba- 
con of Salt Lake. 

The next annual meeting of the 
Utah Educational Association will be 
held January 2 to 4, inclusive, 1918. It 
was also decided that arrangements 
would be made for the next meeting 
so as to leave at least one night 
“open” to permit of more recreation 
for the teachers. 

The attendance at the meeting just 
closed was given as the highest in 
the history of the association. The 
secretary of the board was instructed 
to write to secretaries of school 
boards thanking them for their effec- 
tive efforts in promoting the meeting. 

Appointments of committees were 
announced by Dr. E. G. Gowans, as 
follows :— 

Committee to aid code commission 
in having school laws amended— 
Principal F. D. Keeler, Salt Lake; C. 

Gaufin, Murray; Orson Ryan, 
superintendent of Jordan district. 

Committee on Stewart-Nelson 


memorial—Superintendent A. Moly- 
neux of Logan, Dr. J. F. Merrill of 
Salt Lake and Superintendent C. H. 
Skidmore of Granite district. 
Auditing committee—Principal W. 


Boston University 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August 1917 


COURSES for Colle 
ge Graduate 
Undergraduates 
general student. 
COURSES for Teach 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 


those preparing f i 
or a bu 
career. — 


ers and Schoof 


AN AL. OPPORTUNITY 
enjoyable 
summer study. 
ACCESS to the librari 
collections of Gear 
on. 
EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 


mation as to registration 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


J. McCoy of Salt Lake and A. J. 
Hagen of Granite district. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
MONTANA. 


HELENA. John Dietrich, super- 
intendent of schools for the past 
six years, has been unanimously 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST, 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 

brarians one of the specialties. 

W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


re-elected for the ensuing three 
years. The new term _ begins 
August 1. Under the superinten- 
dency of Mr. Dietrich the schools 
have taken front rank among the 
schools not only of Montana but of 
the Northwest. The course of train- 
ing has been expanded not only in 
the scholastic departments but in 
the manual training departments as 
well. Many innovations have been 
inaugurated since Mr. Dietrich 
came to Helena, including the op- 
portunity classes, the home eco- 
nomics department, blacksmithing, 
carpentry work, cabinet building, 
weaving, and others. ; 

Mr. Dietrich took an active part 
in organizing the parent-teacher 
circles of the city. He has also 
served as president of the Civic 
Club and as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and during his 
residence in Helena he has been 
active in the educational work of 
the state. He is a member of the 
State Board of Education and the 
State Textbook Commission, and 
was a member of the commission 
appointed to codify the school laws 
several years ago. 


Department of Superin- 
tendence 


The following is a general outline 
of the program of the Department 
of Superintendence which meets in 
Kansas City, Mo. February 
to March 3. Rev. Frank Gunsaulus, 


President Robert J. Aley, United 
>tates Commissioner P. P. Claxton, 
Superintendent William M. David- 
son, and State Commissioner John 
H. Finley have specific topics upon 
which they will speak. 

The dirst meeting will be held 
Tuesday evening, at which time, in 
addition to the usual introductory 
program, an address will be given 
by a person of national reputation. 


_ At the meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing the general topic will be: “A 
Stronger Foundation for, and a Bet- 
ter Command of, Spoken and Writ- 
ten English,” with four speakers 
representing elementary schools, 
high schools, normal schools, and 
colleges. 


Wednesday evening “the general 
topic will be: “Uniform Standards 
and Correlative Factors in Public 
School Education,” sub-divided into: 
(a) Standards of School Architecture 
and Schoolhouse Construction; (b) 
Standards of Individual Health 
Among Children; (c) Standards of 
Personal Ethics and Individual Con- 
duct Among Children, and (d) 
Standardized Units of Achievements 
Among Pupils and Measurable 
Standards of School Administra- 
tion. 


Thursday morning the _ general 
topic will be: “Defining the Scope 
of Education.” The papers pre- 
sented will be: (a) Legitimate 
Range of Activity of the Junior 
College from the Viewpoint of Pub- 
lic School Education; (b) Relations 
between and Differentia Defining 
Work of Public School Education 
and Philanthropy; (c) Relations 
and Lines of Demarcation between 
Fields of Indystry and _ Public 
School Education, and (d) Voca- 
tional Guidance Based upon Prede- 
termined Mental Aptitude. Follow- 
ing the papers there will be a re- 
port of the Committee on Relation 
between Boards of Education and 
Superintendents, after which the 
regular business meeting will be 
held. 


Thursday afternoon will be occu- 
pied by round-table conferences. 
The conference for state and county 
superintendents will be _ presided 
over by Nathan C. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania. The conference for 
superintendents of cities with a 
population of over 250,000 will be 
presided over by William M. David- 
son of Pittsburgh. The conference 
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for superintendents of cities with a 
population between 25,000 and 250,- 
W will be presided over by Superin- 
tendent E, U. Graff of Omaha. The 
conference for superintendents of 
cities with a population under 25,- 
000 will be presided over by Frank 
T. Vasev, Charles City. Ia. The con- 
ference for directors of educational 
research will be presided over by 
Walter S. Monroe, Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia, and the 
conference on Compulsory Educa- 
tion, School Census and Child Wel- 
fare will be presided over by Super- 
intendent J. M. Gwinn, New Or- 
leans. 

Thursday evening the general 
topic will be: “Observable Tenden- 
cies toward a Nationalization of 
American Education,” with three 
sub-divisions: (a) Its Legitimate 
Field and Its Relation to State and 
Local Agencies; (b) Plans and Ob- 
yects: How it Might be Made to 
Articulate with Local Initiative; (c} 
Results Which One Might Reason- 
ably Anticipate. 

Friday morning the general topic 
will be: “Educational Poise.” The 
first subject presented will be: 
Variations in the Ratio of Time to 
be Given to the Mental and Manual 
Elements in the Different Grades of 
the Elementary Schools and Their 
Kelative Values in Developing 
Educational Symmetry: (a) As Re- 
lated to the Mental Growth of 
Children; (b) As Related to the 
Child’s Social and Economic Ef- 
ficiency. The second paper will 
deal with: The High School Teach- 
er’s Professional Preparation. The 
third paper will deal with: The 
Health Problems of the Rural and 
Village Schools, after which a re- 
port will be presented by the com- 
mittee on military training in the 
public schools. 

Friday afternoon the first topic 
will deal with: Educational Inno- 
vations and Experimental Move- 
ments: (a) The New Country 
School; (b) Studying the Child’s 
Educational Opportunities; (c) A 
New Organization of School Activi- 
ties. Another topic will be: “Kin- 
dergarten Training for Every 
Child.” The Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Elementary Educa- 
tion will make its report. 

The first meeting of the National 
Council of Education will be held 
Monday evening. The topics dis- 
cussed will be: “A Constructive 
Program of the National Council,” 
“The Control of Educational 
Progress through Legislation,” and. 
“The Control of Educational Prog- 
ress through School Administra- 
tion.” 

At the Tuesday morning session 
the subjects discussed will be: “The 
Control of Educational Progress. 
through School Supervision.” ‘The 
Control of Educational Progress. 
through Educational Experimenta- 
tion,’ “The Control of Educational 
Progress through Professional 
Preparation,” and “The Control of 
Educational Progress through Pro- 
fessional Organization.” 

Tuesday afternoon the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health of the National 
Council and the American Medical 
Association will present a_ report, 
following which there will be a 
round-table discussion conducted by 
A. Duncan Yocum, University of 
Pennsylvania, of the Report on the 
Course of Study as a Test of Ef- 
ficiency of Supervision. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Training Pupils to Study.” Topeka, 
Kas., Public Schools Document. 25 
pages. 

“Standards in Silent Reading.” Bul- 
letin XII of the Department of 
Educational Investigation and Meas- 
urement, Boston. By Frank W. 
Ballou. 24 pages. 

“Registration and Student Records 
for Smaller Colleges.” Completed 
by Benjamin F. Andrews, specialist 

in Land Grant College Statistics, 

United States Bureau of Education 
—Bulletin No. 33, 1916. 67 pages. 

Gardening in Elementary City 
Schools.” By C. D. Jarvis, United 
States Bureau of Education—Bulle- 
tin, 1916, No. 40. 

“Pencil and Brush.” Art in the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. Monograph 
No. 6, 1916-17. Minneapolis Board 
of Education. 42 pages. 

“In a Major Key.” Music in the Min- 
neapolis Schools: Why it is taught 
and what the results are. Mono- 
graph No. 5, 1916-17. Board of 
Education. 28 pages. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 1915-16 Re- 
port. 208 pages. Superintendent 
James W. McLane. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report of State 
Superintendent of Education of the 
State of South Carolina. 1916. 238 
pages. J. E. Swearingen, state 
superintendent. 

Preble County, Indiana. 1916 Report. 
55 pages. W. S. Fogarty, county 
superintendent. 

Everett, Washington. 1916 Report. 30 
pages. C. R. Frazier, superintendent. 

“Schools of Agriculture, Mechanic 
Arts and Homemaking.” Prepared 
by Layton S. Hawkins, specialist in 
agricultural education, New York 
State University, Albany, N. Y. 27 
pages. 


> 


To Train Operators 


The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has offered a bonus to 
about 1,000 manager-operators in 
small cities and towns for each junior 
operator such managers shall enlist 
and train. This unusual step arises 
out of the extraordinary growth in 
the use of the telegraph and the con- 
sequent need for competent operators 
to handle the company’s business with 
the dispatch which its standards re- 
quire. 

Any person—man or woman—over 
the age of sixteen and with the 
requisite education and _ intelligence 
can become a junior operator. The 
company provides the necessary in- 
struction free. When the junior 
grade is reached, employment is as- 
sured. 


Teachers often secure good posi- 
tions because they know how to pre- 
sent their claims either in person or 
in writing. They often lose out for 
want of ability in this direction. The 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, in its book- 
let, “Teaching as a Business,” gives 
specimen letters, as well as many 
helpful suggestions. It also has much 
other information of value to the 
progressive teacher. Over five thou- 
sand copies last year were sent on re- 
guest to professors of education in 
colleges and normal schools for use 
in their classes. 
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Telegram Dusois, Pa., January 19, 1917. 
Recommend strong woman for Spanish, See letter. : 
, Superintendent. 
Telegram Syracuse, N. Y., January 20, 1917. 
Miss (Vassar graduate) accepts nomination. Fine cardidate, par- 
ticulars mailed. C. W. BARDEEN. 
Letter 


Dvusois , Pa., January 29, 1817. 
My Dear Mr, BARDEEN: 

I am pleased to inform you that we have elected Miss for our Spanisk 
osition, at $90 per month. She is here for work today and I trust that she will 
e very successful. I thank you most heartily for your co-opezation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUR BOOKLET 


5 
The Albert Teachers Agency te ACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : SPoKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRAT1, Mer 


eee ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN :: . TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families. 
srdoFOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoolma 


| to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled } un- 


| J dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 
lished 1889. No charge to empl yers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wantea for aepartn ent work ip 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro’ ed rf 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furihep 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A _ superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorado 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
~ ars successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 
Wo opeente i= ail Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance T elep hone. 
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A New Book 


Pan and His Pipes 


and Other Tales for Children 


By Katherine D. Cather 


This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting manner the old myths 
and historical tales about the beginnings of music. 


Contents: 


Pan and His Pipes. T. When Knighthood was in Flower. 


The Tortoise that Gave the World Music. 


The Violin Makers of Cremona. 


The Holy Bird. . A Star and a Song. 
The Harp King Alfred Played. . The Holy Grail. 
Stephen, the Child Crusader. . The Songs of Hiawatha. 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 


tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Following each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize and 
illuminate stories, reading lessons and studies in Literature and Art? 

Music brings the charm of romance into all formal studies; it compels interest 
and leaves a lasting impression. 

In ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of the lyre, flute, violin and lute 
are illustrated with appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, oboe, violin, ’cello, lute, mandolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, 
celesta, cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of which are descended from early primi- 
tive instruments. Bird stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and with 
faithful imitations of native songsters. 

All of the above stories are well suited to reading lesson, or to the music-listening period. 


“Pan and His Pipes’ —35 cents 
at all Victor dealers 


For further information, and for Victor Educational Litera- 
ture, visit the nearest Victor dealer or write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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